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FOR HOSPITALS OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW... 
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Architects and hospital building authorities recognize the 
value of health-safety in planning the installation of a drink- 
ing water system 

In outstanding hospitals the country over you will find 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains and Electric Coolers help- 
ing to provide a supply of fresh water constantly. In the 
hospital of tomorrow you may be planning now, you can do 
no better than include these modern fountains 
and coolers, desiyned to safeguard against 
contamination and to provide the utmost in 
hygiene. Get our latest literaiure. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, 0. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





NOVEMBER 1946 


VIEWS: Letters 

JOBS AND MEN: 

NOTICES 

THIS MONTH: Our Authors; Next Month 
ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM: Editoria! 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, WILKES-BARRE, PA.: Kelly & Gruzen, 


Isadore Rosenfield, Architects-Engineers 


A PROGRAM FOR HOSPITAL ARCHITECTURE: by Isadore 


Rosenfield 


NOXUBEE COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL, MACON, MISS.: 
Dent & Aydelott, Architects 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, HAIFA, PALESTINE: Eric Mendelsohn, 
Architect 


THE TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL: by Isadore Rosenfield .... 


100-BED TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL: Hospital Facilities Div 


sion, U. S. Public Health Service . 


PHILADELPHIA PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.: Oscar Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn, Architects; Isadore 
Rosenfield, Hospital Consultant . 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


RESIDENTIAL WATER SUPPLY PIPING DESIGN: by Lewis H. 
Kessler 


ZONING ... AN IMPEDIMENT TO GOOD DESIGN?: by Arthur 
C. Holden, F.A.LA. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: Current manufacturers’ pub- 


lications 


PRODUCTS: Monthly list of new products, plus comment on 


new developments 


BUILDING PRODUCTS FACTS: 


GUIDE: To Published Wor 
REVIEWS: Book notes by 


E. Mawn 
OBSERVATIONS: by 


COVER: From a rendering of Veterans’ Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., by Albert Loecher; composition | 1 ey 
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X-RA 
MAKERS OF FINE X-RAY APPARATUS 





























WHEN YOU TALK ABOUT VALUE In 
TODAY’S NEW HOME...REMEMBER 


Wuen the conversation these days drifts to the topic 
of what the home owner is getting in the way of value 
today, compared to 20 years ago, you can be sure it isn’t 
long until Andersen WINDOWALLS are mentioned. 


Today’s home is a better place to live—better by far 
than one built two decades ago—because of Andersen 
WINDOWALLS. Just check these points, and you'll 
see how today’s home buyer gets more for his money: 


PREFABRICATED AT THE FACTORY Andersen WINDOWALLS 


are precision milled, with frames and sash that fit perfectly 


COMPLETELY WEATHERSTRIPPED—WINDOWALLS are 
weathertight, weatherstripped at every vital point where cold air may 
infiltrate. No more fussing with weatherstrips after the home is built. 


SUPERIOR OPERATION — WINDOWALLS incorporate special pre- 
cision hardware that works and wears well .. insures trouble-free opera- 


tion. No more balky, rattling, sticking windows. 


NEW CONVENIENCE—Removable sash, special screens and remov- 
able double glazings (in place of ordinary storm sash), all handled from 
the inside, are features of Andersen WINDOWALLS that reduce a house- 


wife’s or home owner’s “‘chores’’, 


ADAPTABILITY—Today you can WINDOWALL large areas in the 
home, simply by combining stock-size Andersen Window Units into 
bays, picture window combinations, corner installations. Limitless var- 
ijations to add personality to a home. 


WOOD PARTS CHEMICALLY TREATED—To guard against decay 
and termites, all wood parts in Andersen WINDOWALLS are chemi- 
cally treated in accordance with highest industry standards. 


ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION-—Today builders slip Andersen 
WINDOWALLS into place in the wall section quickly and economically. 
Gone are old-fashioned cut-and-try methods that used to run costs up. 


NEW BEAUTY AND SELECTION—Today the home buyer gets his 
choice of four fine designs in Andersen WI NDOWALLS—choosing each 
type of window for its function. Superior design brings charm and attrac- 


tive individuality to the WINDOWALLED home. 


BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of WINDOWALLS, Including Complete Wood Casement, 


Horizontal Gliding, Double Hung and Basement Window Units. For 
details, consult Sweet's Catalog or see your millwork deaier. 
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A TEXAS SUNDAY 
Dear Editor: 


Here is a Sunday morning solution to 
the small house problem: 


1. Invite A.I.A. members to subscribe to 
stock in a National Small House 
Bureau. At $25 per share you should 
secure enough to start the following. 


2. Appoint reputable architects in the 
various communities to select choice 
examples of existing small houses and 
to secure plans from the designer, to- 
gether with photographs of the houses. 


3. Publish a monthly magazine carry- 
ing photos and plans of these houses 
20 or 30 each month). A cost norm 
should be established and an index of 
the various sections and cities carried 
each month giving a factor of variation 
from this norm in the various sections. 
(This data is available from the FHA.) 


4. Pay the designer a small! royalty for 
each plan used. 


5. Profits from the plan service, maga- 
zine, and advertising to be paid to stock- 
holders until they have been paid back 
their investment, and further profits 
are to be divided equally between the 
contributors and the Institute. 


This plan would secure the well studied 
small house that the better architects 
are compelled to do from time to time 
because of obligation to clients, and 
should build a library of excellent 
houses for each part of the country. 


Many architects have formed libraries 
of small houses. There are at least a 
dozen in Texas, with books distributed 
to lumberyards and material firms. 
Needless to say, they are of low quality 
and show little thought or ability. , 


I believe the plan outlined above could 
be made to pay and could be much su- 
perior in the quality of the product to 
those now in existence. You take it 
from here. 


HUBERT H. CRANE 
Fort Wayne, Tex. 
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GOOD WORK SELLS ITSELF 
Dear Editor: 


Recently, I was going through your 
May 1944 issue and noted on page 77 
an article on Architect Henry L. Kamp- 
hoefner’s home in Norman, Oklahoma. 
I was particularly interested in the 
second paragraph on the page, which 
called attention to the underdevelop- 
ment of regional architecture of con- 
temporary character in Oklahoma. You 
suggested your willingness to be told 
why such a situation exists. 


Four years ago, when I first came to 
Oklahoma, I made exactly the same 
observation which you point out in your 
article. Following the close of the war, 
or one year ago, this firm organized 
and began practice in the belief that if 
good contemporary architecture was of- 
fered the people of Oklahoma, it would 
sell itself. The fact that this firm exe- 
cuted commissions totaling more than 
four million dollars during this first 
year was proof enough for us. 


My conviction is that the architect who 
does a sound, good, clean brand of work 
will not be in search of clients, whether 
he practices in Oklahoma, or any of the 
other forty-seven states. I hope this 
discussion has helped to answer your 
question. 
TRUETT H. COSTON 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE SANEST, BUT... 
Dear Editor: 


I want to commend Lewis Mumford on 
his amazingly logical plan for accom- 
modating the United Nations (August, 
1946, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, p. 70). 
It is the sanest scheme I have encoun- 
tered. Unfortunately though, each of 
his three cardinal proposals has flaws. 
First, he proposes “that the new city 
be created by a large-scale process of 
slum clearance. ” This would pre- 
tend to accomplish a double purpose: 
provide a home for the United Nations 
and improve a city. It would accom- 
plish the first, but the second objective 
would not necessarily result since slum 
removal does not cure the organic 
maladies which create them. Second, he 
proposes “that the new center be pro- 
jected as a balanced urban community, 


This house was done 
“without benefit of 
architect, but by a 
family of consider- 
able discrimination 
and limited means,” 
we are told by Ralph 
O. Yeager, architect 
of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, who sent it 
to us as an example 
of “‘two separate 
chicken houses with 
enclosed space be- 
tween.” 


definitely limited in population and 
area. ...” No such animate structure 
as the modern city should have its 
growth curtailed; his cosmopolitan city 
would certainly strain and strive for 
complete fruition. Third, he proposes 
“that the new world center be within 
the old metropolis but not of it... .” 
This is impossible. An organic social, 
cultural, political structure could not 
exist independently within a city. Ad- 
justments would have to be made in 
transportation and all public utilities; 
John Doe would be introduced to Simon 
Bolivar, and John Junior would begin 
to exclaim “Ole!” 
I believe that the best solution is a 
brand new city with Mumford’s ideals, 
WILLIAM MANN, Jr, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


WE HAVEN'T FORGOTTEN 

Dear Editor: 

I am a licensed engineer with a bend 
toward architecture and art in general. 
As such, I have wondered if you have 
forgotten the PENCIL POINTS part of 
your magazine title. How about some 
articles, or perhaps some “how it’s 
done” articles, along some phase of art 
—rendering, modeling houses, water 
coloring, and so forth? What’s new in 
the world of art, and who are the na- 
tion’s leading artists and why—would 
be topics of interest. In the field of 
architecture I’d like to see more details 
and such data as costs, kinds of ma- 
terials used, and so forth. 


BENNETT R. WHEELOCK, JR. 
Lincoln Park, Pa. 


A BIG APPETITE 

Dear Editor: 

PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE definitely 
does not contain sufficient interests re- 
garding new designs and techniques. 


Since architecture deals in art and en- 
gineering, my inclination of interest is 
more satisfied with well illustrated sub- 
jects and I suggest, with others of my 
firm, that PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
live up to its name according to the 
postwar magazines. Before Pearl Har- 
bor there were more pencil sketches of 
architectural details and it was a very 
interesting publication. Now it seems 
too much, and has made me a bored 
subscriber. Less commercial work and 
more art appeal would sharpen my in- 
terest to what it was before I went off 
to war. 


We are young men and are looking 
towards PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE t0 
boost our ideals of functional and 
beautiful creations so we beseech you 
editors to dig out some fine sketch ar- 
tists to illustrate forward and pioneer- 
ing work — residences, commercial 
buildings, or what you have — and 
clean up advertising, accept only ub- 
jects that are attractively presented, 
and I am sure your publication will 
have more subscribers. 
JacK F. WriGHT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Casing being driven to elevation 
at which sample of soil is desired 











Your STRUCTURE is only as sound as its foundation. To determine what is 
under the surface of the ground, Raymond can secure samples of the material at 
the site of the structure, and obtain the necessary information upon which the 
engineer may base his foundation design, such as the density and thickness of 


the various stratas. 


Let RAYMOND make your borings and give you a report of the boring specimens 
which, after testing in a laboratory, will permit the load bearing qualities of the 


soil to be determined. 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES R AY 4G haw 


includes every recognized type of pile foun- 
dation—concrete, composite, precast, steel, Cc ©) 
pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction C oO N C R E T E Pi L E ° 
involving shore protection, ship building 
facilities, harbor and river improvements 
and borings for soil investigation. 





Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
of United States and Latin America 


140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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MEN WANTED 


ASSISTANT SPECIFICATION WRITER — 
Practical man with broad, general ex- 
perience in building construction work 
(not mechanical). State qualifications 
and salary expected. Specification De- 
partment, Albert Kahn Associated Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Inc., 345 New 
Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


JOBS AND MEN 











SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, 
thoroughly experienced, able to prepare 
preliminaries, working drawings, etc., 
familiar all phases architectural draft- 
ing. Must think, draw along modern 
trend. Work on postwar theaters and 
diversified projects. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for permanent position. Write 
education, experience, salary, to M. J. 
DeAngelis, R.A., 1404-1405 Temple 


Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





ouly.™ Bareol 





OVERdoor 


] Weathertight, rattleproof closing without sticking or 
© binding. Roller-crank action. 


YJ Self-latching. Spring bolts engage automatically when 
~ 


closing. 


3. 


Tailored “Twin Torsion” balance springs. Safe and 
quiet. Neat appearance. 


4 Continuous vertical track brackets on all doors. Rigid. 
© Conceal and protect cable. 


FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


100 MILL ST. 
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ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ARCHITECTURAL, MECHANICAL, AND 
STRUCTURAL DRAFTSMEN, with experi- 
ence, needed in long-established office 
doing large volume of industrial and 
institutional work. Call in person or 
write giving outline of experience and 
education. Lang and Raugland, Archi- 
tects, 502 Wesley Temple Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 4, Minn. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—capable of 
developing design of institutional, in- 
dustrial, and commercial buildings from 
preliminary sketches to final drawings. 
Contact P. P. Wagner, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, or A. L. Becker, 1200 Mis- 
souri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTs- 
MAN for permanent position in estab- 
lished firm of progressive city. Capable 
of developing complete working draw- 
ings from preliminary sketches; design 
ability desirable. Write age, experience, 
education, salary expected, when avail- 
able. Also send recent photograph. 
Louis G. Hesselden, A.I.A., 403 N. 12th 
St., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN wanted. 
Permanent positions. State experience 
and salary expected. Whitehouse & 
Price, 715 Hutton Bldg., Spokane 8, 
Wash. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MEN, capable of developing final work- 
ing drawings from preliminary sketches 
of educational and commercial build- 
ings. Permanent position for right man 
looking for place to settle down. Non- 
industrial, cultured community of 50,- 
000 with 2 universities. Address Schaef- 
fer, Hooton & Wilson, Architects, 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Bloomington, III. 


ARCHITECT, southern seacoast city, 
needs capable, experienced man. Some 
design and coordination of other work 
in drafting room, disposition to work 
and cooperate with other men. Office 
does not specialize, work includes vari- 
ous types of buildings. State age, edu- 
cation, experience, references, marital 
status, salary desired, etc. Good oppor- 
tunity for proper man who is not afraid 
of work. Box 286, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER wanted. Per- 
manent connection with exceptional op- 
portunity. Write details. Box 315, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


PARTNER WANTED. Established West- 
chester County, N. Y., architect seeks 
partner. Prefer designer-renderer. 
General practice, mostly residential; 
some apartments, commercial. Would 
consider young, aggressive junior de- 
signer with 3 to 4 years’ experience 
Box 317, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


JOBS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND ART GRADUATE, 
with additional study in Stockholm, 
Sweden, wishes position with manufac- 
turing, contracting, architectural firm 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Youngsters, upon entering 
this modern classroom are 
now protected by the germ- 
killing ultraviolet potency of 


OFAN 


UNITS 


BEAR IN MIND that the health- 
conserving benefits of air sani- 
tation are equally important 
right 


rita. 





















Insures the Rapid 
Destruction of Air-Borne 
Bacteria and Viruses 


... at low cost 





Their lethal efficiency in the zone of irradiation is 
effective at distances as great as 35 feet from the 
Unit ...a comparative figure that suggests un- 
precedented economy in the number of Units re- 
required and low-cost operation. 

Because of their small size and low visible light 
output, Hygeaire Units offer virtually no distractive 
influence. 

Room occupants are constantly protected against 
direct exposure to the projected beam by means of 
a fixed baffle which confines the rays to an area 
above the line of vision. 


Here is AIR SANITATION, at an operational @ @ © in fact, wherever people work 
cost averaging less than 3¢ a day per 1000 cubic feet or congregate within confined. 
of room volume. areas. 






Ask your dealer or write us direct 


) AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 






DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL STERILIZERS, TABLES AND LIGHTS 


NOVEMBER, 1946 











JOBS AND MEN 


(Continued from page 10) 

or industrial designer. Age 32. Ex- 
perienced in product design, styling, all 
phases of production and production 
cost estimating, advertising, drafting, 
delineating. Now supervising styling 
and engineering departments of indus- 
trial design company. Box 316, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL GRADUATE, age 33, de- 
sires position providing well rounded 
experience in preference to high salary. 
Domestic field liked. Experience in- 
cludes 3 years in structural appraisal, 


Ampottant B. 


1 year in architectural office (prefabri- 
cation), and 3 years in aircraft indus- 
try. Full information on education, ex- 
perience, and physical characteristics 
on request. Box 318, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE, 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND ART GRADUATE, 
33, with two additional years’ college 
architecture, desires position with in- 
dustrial designer, architect, or manu- 
facturer. Five years’ experience in 
mechanical engineering design and 
drawing. Excellent draftsman and let- 
terer. Good at perspectives, delineating, 
clay modeling, and water colors. Knowl- 
edge of engineering production pro- 
cesses. Box 307, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 


Is Assured 


BY USING 


PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 





BETTER TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 





FREEDOM FROM 
NEEDLESS DRAFTS 





NO MOISTURE 
SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 








FOR, 
AIR-CONDITIONING 


BETTER OCCUPANCY 
CONDITIONS 





CALKING 
COMPOUND 








NO NEEDLESS DUST 
INFILTRATION 


Here is a calking compound that has never failed to meet its full responsibility 
as a joint-sealer. Its accomplishments have been well and favorably known 
to leading architects and builders for the past 38 years. Properly applied, 
Pecora Calking Compound will not dry out, crack or chip, assuring a degree 
of permanence that warrants your preference. 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PAINT COMPANY. INC. 


° Estal shed /862 
. Me mober . 


by Smith Bowen 
oduCcers OTT A 


+ 


SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET + PHILADELPHIA 40. PENNA. 
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ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING © DAMPPROOFING © SASH PUTTIES 










MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 20 years’ ex. 
perience mechanical equipment for 
buildings including heating, air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, plumbing, sprin- 
kler, boiler plants. Industrial plant de- 
sign, industrial processes, utilities. Age 
38, professional registration, Member 
A.S.M.E., N.S.P.E. Locate anywhere. 
Salary $8,000. Box 319, PROGRESsIve 
ARCHITECTURE. 





NOTICES 


D. KENNETH SARGENT, FREDERICK §, 
WEBSTER, THOMAS T. CRENSHAW, and 
Mito D. FOLLEY announce the forma- 
tion of a partnership for the practice 
of architecture. They are located in th 
Syracuse Kemper Bldg., Syracuse, N, 
Y. and in the Watertown National Bank 
Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


HowArD R. MEYER, A.I.A., recently re- 
leased from active duty as a major in 
the Engineers Corps, has resumed his 
architectural practice with offices at 
2907 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


After four years of designing for the 
Navy, FRED L. LIEBMAN is back in his 
offices at 463 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

DANIEL B. WARNER, Architect, has an- 
nounced the opening of an office at 660 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


LORENTZ SCHMIDT, A.I.A., has an- 
nounced an association with’ WAYNE M. 
McVay, A.I.A., and THOMAS H. PEpDIE, 
A.I.A., under the firm name of LORENTZ 
ScHMIDT, McVay & PEDDIE—ARCHI- 
TECTS. Their office is located at 1832 
E. Second St., Wichita, Kans. 
NORMAN LEDERER and LEONARD JOSEPH 
have announced the formation of a 
partnership for the practice of archi- 
tecture, with offices at 37 West 57th 
St., New York City. 

Don S. PUTNEY, architectural designer, 
H. J. SHELTON, JR., mechanical engi- 
neer, and JOSEPH K. TANAKA, design 
engineer, have opened offices in archi- 
tectural and engineering design at 3517 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DoN HATCH has reopened his architec- 
tural office at 207 East 32nd St., New 
York City, after duty with the Marine 
Corps. 

HOMER F. NEVILLE and MARK S. SHARP 
have announced that WILLIAM H. SIMON 
has associated with their firm, to be 
known now as NEVILLE, SHARP & SIMON, 
Architects. Their office is at the same 
address, 801 Midland Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MILTON SHERMAN has reopened his 
office of architecture at 2 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

BAUMANN & BAUMANN, Architects, an- 
nounce the association of Will W. Grif- 
fin, A.I.A., at their office in Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mr. Griffin was formerly chief 


architectural designer with Robert and 
Company of Atlanta, Ga. 
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Will Be Bruce 
Finished Floors! 


THAT COUNTS ! 
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Worth Waiting For! 


The finest flooring in our history 
Bruce Finished Flooring with the 
new Factory Finish—will be avail 
able as soon as manufacturing con- 
ditions permit. New technical de- 
velopments will give Bruce Finished 
Flooring greater beauty, longer wear, | 
greater cleaning ease. This is truly 
America’s newest flooring sensation | 
—worth waiting for. 














BRUCE FINISHED FLOORS 
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HUGH A. KELLY B. SUMNER GRUZEN 

The first of the several hospitals chosen attended sessions in London, in January, 
for our experimental critique this month, 1946, of the U. N. and the U. N Security 
as described by the Editors on page 56, Council. Upon release from active duty he 
is the work of Kelly & Gruzen, Architects- resumed his busy practice as architect and 
Engineers, maintaining offices in New York, engineer, forming the present firm with 
New Jersey, and Washington, D. C., and B. Sumner Gruzen, who had been associated 
Isadore Rosenfield (see February 1946, with Colonel Kelly since 1934. Many notable 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, p. 16) public and private structures have been 
who also collaborated on this issue as a designed by Colonel Kelly, who also has 
hospital critic. Senior member of the firm been active in civic and professional! pro- 
is Hugh A. Kelly, of Jersey City, who re- grams in New Jersey. 

ceived his training in the schools there and . 

started his professional career with the Prior to joining Colonel Kelly, Gruzen 
engineering department, Hudson County, maintained his own architectural office 
and the Public Service Corporation of New which he had established on his return 
Jersey. Serving with the Corps of Engi- from travel and studies abroad as a Rotch 
neers as an officer in World War I, he Fellow. He was trained in the schools of 
started his colorful military career which Boston and received his B. S. in Arch. and 
was resumed in World War II. He was his M. A. from M.LT., then worked with 
military assistant to the Governor of the famed Boston firms He is a member of 
Panama Canal, also Director of Civilian the A.A. and other professional societies. 
Defense for the Canal Zone Late in 

1945, Colonel Kelly accompanied Secretary Paul A. Kelly, who has been engaged in 
Byrnes to the Council of Foreign Ministers general engineering practice in the New 
meeting in London, then to Moscow for the York area for more than 23 years, joined 
second session of the Council, serving as Kelly & Gruzen a year ago. Following 
security officer. In the same capacity he graduation from Catholic University in 





/NEXT MONTH 


@ Emphasis in our December issue will be on a large industrial plant 
that meets high design standards—a detailed presentation of the Boe- 
ing (B-29) Plant at Renton, Washington, by the Austin Company. 
Units of the vast installation are ingeniously disposed to insure top 
efficiency, and the structure and technical aspects of the buildings are 
notably rationalized and integrated. In the same issue contrasting 
building types are exemplified by a proposed grade school for Willis- 
ton, Vermont, by Freeman-French-Freeman, architects of Burlington; 
Oscar Niemeyer’s imaginative Chapel of St. Francis, Pampulha, Bra- 
sil; a new retail store in New York by Julian Von der Lancken, archi- 
tect, of Raymond Loewy Associates; and two houses in rural settings, 
one by Schweikher & Elting, architects of Roselle, Illinois, and the 
other by Gannett Herwig, architect of New York. 


@ Featured in the Materials and Methods section will be an article, 
“Streamlined Specification for Concrete Work,” by James D. Beacham, 
architect, whose recent suggested specification for unit masonry 
aroused unusual interest among our readers and started a flood of 
correspondence to the technical editor. An explanation of the origins 
and development of the kitchen and kitchen equipment—part of a 
book by Siegfried Giedion, C.I.A.M., to be published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—also will be included, under the title, “The Mechaniza- 
tion of the Hearth.” Shorter articles will offer methods of hollow wall 
construction and considerations for selection of air diffusing units. 

















C.E.C. Corps, U. S. Navy. For five 


PAUL A. KELLY 


1918, as B. S. in C. E., he enlisted 


in World War II he was Principal Er gine: 
ind Chief of Military Constructior N 
York District, Corps of Engineers 


Lucian M. Dent and A. L. Aydelott, wi 
Noxubee County General Hospital 


(Continued on pcge 16) 
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As an architect, you've probably asked that ques- 
tion more than once. The obvious answer is 
3 quality—bxilt-in quality which makes one asphalt 


tile look better, cost less to maintain, and last 


longer than another. 


But that kind of quality doesn’t just happen. 
Production “know-how” is the magic ingredient 
that makes such quality possible. 

For over twenty-two years Tile-Tex Asphalt 
Tile has been continuously refined and improved 
—with one single objective—so that it wi// be 
better than other asphalt tiles. 

The proof, of course, lies in the performance 
record of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, which speaks for 


Asphalt Tile Mfr. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 





WHAT MAKES ONE ASPHALT TILE 
BETTER THAN ANOTHER 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company 


FOR THE BEST 





itself and is recognized everywhere by discrimi- 
nating architects. The same passionate devotion 
to quality will always be the prime objective of 
Tile-Tex production engineers. For the best in 
asphalt tile, specify Tile-Tex. 
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SUBURBAN 
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Musical Knocker 


NATIONAL 
Push Button Model 


MAYFAIR 
Knocker and 
Cathedral Chime 


COLUMBIA 
Push Button and 
Cathedral Chime 


PARKCHESTER 
With look-out 
for 
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Now you can offer your customers 
and clients mechanically operated 
door chimes—all the appealing 
beauty of musical chimes with no 
extra expense of electrical wiring, 
batteries or transformers. 
Two-tone, attractive bar chimes or 
cathedral tubular chimes mount on 
the inside of the door, operated me- 
chanically by a beautiful solid brass 
knocker or push button on the outside 
door panel. Push button models also 
available for mounting on door 
frame instead of door. 

Ideal for all homes and apartments 
because they are so simple and so 
low in total installed cost. Made by 
Auth—manufacturers since 1892 of 
quality signal devices for apart- 
ments, hospitals, schools, ships, and 
general use. 


If you haven't seen the new 
AuthOtone chimes, you're 
missing the biggest news of 
the year! Send for Bulletin 
110 today. 


AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
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OSCAR STONOROV 


evaluated in this issue, maintain their 
architectural office in Memphis, Tennesse¢ 
Their practice is general. Dent first opened 
his own office in Memphis in 1937, having 
worked with Perry, Shaw & Hepburn on 
the Williamsburg testoration, and with 
Arthur Holden Associates in New York 


He studied architecture at University of 
Virginia and in Paris. He is a member of 
the A.LA. and other architectural societ 
After studying architecture at Univer 
of Illinois, Aydelott worked in s I 
southern offices before starting his ow 
practice in 1939 He was designer of 
Humboldt Hospital (see April 1943, NEW 
PENCIL POINTS, p. 73) and during World 
War II served as chief architect wit! 
Chemical Warfare Service Depot, the! 

the U. S. Marine Corps 

The projected expansion of Philadelp! a 


Psychiatric Hospital shown on page 5 8 ‘ 
the work of Oscar Stonorov and Louis I. 
Kahn, who have been associated in archi- 


tectural practice since 1943 Gover! 
housing projects, city planning studies 
houses, and Stonorov’s exhibits for World's 


Fairs in New York and San Francisco |} 
resulted Stonorov studied architecture 
Europe and worked in the office of And 
Lureat in Paris, before coming t 
United States in 1929 Kahn, a native 
Russia, studied at University of Pen: 
vania and has been active professional 
Philadelphia He organized the Archit 
tural Research Group there and belong 
the A.LA American Association of Plan- 


(Continued on page 18) el 
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A & P—Woolworth—United Whelan— 
Safeway—and, the Pentagon Building, 





for instance! There’s 4 million square feet 
of Kentile on those much-abused 
Pentagon floors. And there’s 20 miles of 


corridor floors in Rockefeller Center 



















that have been Kentile-covered 14 years ago, 


—and still show no signs of wear! 








ned 
| on 


with 





If Kentile can take the toughest chain store and public corridor traffic, 
Kentile can answer your traffic problems, too... for it’s the same Kentile | 


. practically impervious to wear, shock-and-sound absorbing, easy to 
unsurpassed for economy 


be ee ea clean and easy on the feet! And, remember, Kentile is the lowest cost 
cleans with soap-and-water mopping long wearing, resilient floor covering sold, foot by foot, every time! 
comfortable for walking 


non-skidding 


Nor is that all! It lasts infinitely longer. And when replacements or 


abies cies cnet floor alterations are necessary, only that area need be changed— 


colors go clear through not the whole floor. If you haven’t met this wonder flooring, 


send for our free booklet... or ask your nearest Kentile dealer. 


DESIGN YOUR OWN I Kentile is sold—and lcid—in 
squares of solid colors or marbleized effects, permitting you an | 


endless variety of color combinations, and border and panel 





designs. Which means, with Kentile, you direct traffic as you'd 








Gsplealt fi ile, Reg. have it go— | 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 
57 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
208 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
78 Natoma Street, San Francisco 3, California 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois THE WHOLE STORY! Altogether, Kentile offers 15 different 
452 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. edventages — all told in the new, full-color Segue showing 


614 Olympia Road, Pittsburgh 11, Pa 


1211 National Broadcasting Co. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio the Kentile colors and some of the countless patterns possible— 


plus full-color pictures of Kentile in use. Send fer your copy tedey 
—neo obligation. 
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Unlike surface finishes, Seal-O-San sinks in 
.+-fills and seals every open joint and cell 


HE architect who specifies Pene- 

trating Seal-O-San for hospital 
floors wins the gratitude of everyone 
charged with efficient hospital man- 
agement. For Seal-O-San not only 
keeps the surface clean, it makes cer- 
tain that every wood cell below the 
surface remains Clean. 


A Seal-O-San finish becomes part 
of the wood. Penetrating deep, the 
liquid fills the empty cells, eliminat- 
ing the hidden sources of dirt. Sealing 
the cells, it forms a protective finish 
that actually reinforces surface fibres. 
Thus, a Seal-O-San finished floor is 
covered with a wear-resisting seal that 
locks out dirt or moisture. Asa result, 
stains and dust are easily removed. 
Costly scrubbing is seldom necessary. 


Moreover, the tougher Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt from piercing the 
surface and getting a foothold. It puts 
an end to cracks and crevices that 
harbor germs or dirt. That’s why a 





Seal-O-San floor stays clean longer .. . 
why maintenance becomes simple 
and inexpensive. 


Unlike hard, brittle, surface fin- 
ishes, Seal-O-San will not chip, crack, 
or peel. Consequently, Seal-O-San has 
convinced hundreds of hospital ad- 
ministrators that it will not break 
down where traffi¢ is heaviest. 


Seal-O-San leaves a beautiful, soft- 
lustre, natural finish—as smooth and 
polished as a fine piece of furniture. 
And the ease of application—with a 
lambswool mop—brings worthwhile 
labor savings. 


Your insistence on beauty, cleanli- 
ness and simple maintenance for hos- 
pital floors will inevitably lead you 
to Seal-O-San. Why not write for 
specifications and details—soday! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Otmven MUNTINCTON INDIANA Toronto 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-1-N-G 


SEAL-O-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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(Continued from page 16) 


ERIC MENDELSOHN 


ners and Architects, of which he is 
president, and other groups 


The work of Eric Mendelsohn done in 
Palestine, after he found refuge in Eng- 
iand from the rising Nazi gangsterism 
in his native Germany, is of a different 
character from his European buildings 
(1920-33) that had brought him wide re- 
nown. His hospital at Haifa (p. 71) demon- 
strates his consideration for site, climate, 
and materials of a structure Large proj- 
ects in the Near East were undertaken 
before World War II interrupted—and 
Mendelsohn came to this country, lately 
settling in San Francisco where he is now 
associated with architects John Dinwiddie 
and Albert H. Hill 


Arthur C. Holden, whose discussion of 
zoning is also featured this month, served 
four years on the Mayor's Committee on 
City Planning of New York and has long 
been active in the A.LA., the New York 
Building Congress, and American Institute 
of Planners He is an A.LA. Fellow and 
holds the degrees of B. Arch., M. A., and 
Ph. D. from Columbia University. He has 
been associated as architect for several of 
the largest New York housing projects, and 
the firm of Holden, McLaughlin & Asso- 
ciates, busy during the war years with 
housing projects throughout the country, 
most of them prefabricated, also is retained 
to advise on development of White Plains, 
New York, and Washington Square rede- 
velopment in New York City. 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 
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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE feels that full study of design possi- 
bilities in specific fields—hospitals, schools, churches, etc.—is a book 
function rather than a magazine function. In one issue of a mag- 
azine only the most superficial “study” can be made. Standards 
therein established, while they may save time, are likely to become 
limiting, imagination-freezing deterrents. We feel that only in a 
comprehensive book can all aspects of one sort of building be ade- 
quately explored. Hence the PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE Library 
announced in our September issue: books on the modern planning of 
hospitals, stores, apartments, schools, and other types. 


How, then, should a group of buildings all designed for the same 
social purpose be presented in a magazine? The professional answer 
apparently has been overlooked because it is so obvious. The mag- 
azine review should be an act of architectural criticism—an evalua- 
tion of the buildings presented, as answers to certain human needs— 


‘ a critique of several solutions to the problem, not a pretense at a 


full study of the problem. 


Architectural criticism, beyond the stage of judgment of school proj- 
ects, has always remained an unrealized aim. For one reason, mag- 
azines have been restrained by the possibility of lawsuits (instances 
can be cited). Then there is the chance of wounding professional 
pride; even in closed sessions, attempts at formal criticism by various 
chapters of the A.I.A. have not been successful. In our own case, 
our continuing success depends on the good will of future contrib- 
utors; if we are objectively critical, we run the risk of offending 
them. Yet we recognize our responsibility as editors of a magazine 
of architecture. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE herewith makes an experiment. This 
issue is a Critique of Five Hospitals. Without altering our policy of 
full, professional presentation of architecture designed to better 
man’s environment, we extend that policy, in this issue, to include 
more complete and more intimate criticism. We think it is a shame 
that full architectural criticism cannot be undertaken as readily as 
literary criticism, dramatic criticism, or art criticism—without ten- 
tative steps and explanatory introductions. However, we recognize 
the difficulties (for us) and the potenti: ' dangers (for the practising 
professionals) and therefore announce this critique frankly as an 
experiment. 


Your acceptance of professional criticism will determine our devel- 
opment of its fuller possibilities. We will be eager for indications. 


“le ae 














5 HOSPITALS 


A CRITIQUE. ... . by the Editors of Progressive 


Architecture, with Isadore Rosenfield as Consultant 
































PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE here presents an analysis of five out- 
standing hospital designs. The selection of these five from the many 
excellent projects at hand is in itself an act of favorable criticism. Going 
further, we are attempting to judge these hospitals fairly and objectively 
against certain criteria of progressive design. 


To add to our own critical judgment, we have asked Isadore Rosenfield 
(architect, consultant, author of “Hospitals-Integrated Design,” to be pub- 
lished soon) te act as consultant on the entire presentation, as he is 
consultant on two of the hospitals presented. Most of the text that follows 
represents our editorial conclusions, bolstered by Mr. Rosenfield’s advice: 
some of it is signed personal comment by Mr. Rosenfield. 


The hospitals chosen represent the important Veterans’ Hospital Program, 
the voluntary hospital of the type that will gain from the passage of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, and those two special types most 
important today—the tuberculosis hospital and the neuro-psychiatric 
institution. 


Renderings by Albert Loecher 
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1 ...VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


KELLY & GRUZEN 


This 480-bed hospital will be one of the 137 new 
buildings in the 600-million-dollar Veterans’ Hos- 
pital program now going forward. The total pro- 
gram, calling for 40,462 new beds, has been placed 
in the hands of the Corps of U. S. Army Engineers. 
The designers of this hospital say that “no architect 
may take full credit for the planning of a veterans’ 
hospital,” since the Army Engineers’ office furnishes 
a “very lucid and fairly complete” program of 
requirements. Departures must be justified by evi- 
dence of superior knowledge of hospital function or 
because of special conditions surrounding a specific 
project. 


The Wilkes-Barre hospital is located on the rim of 
a valley, set well back from the main highway. 
Orientation of patients’ rooms is to the southeast, 
but unfortunately looking away from rather than 


Architects-Engineers 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


toward the valley view. Access to the property is by 
one road, which widens into a visitors’ and doctors’ 
parking area near the entrance to the hospital. The 
same road continues to an ambulance entrance in 
the rear of the building, and then on to an employ- 
ees’ parking area adjacent to the service wing. Staff 
residences ring the hospital on the north side. 


The plans published on the following pages have 
received preliminary but not final approval from 
the authorities. Perspective studies have not yet 
caught up with plan changes, and the observant 
reader may note some discrepancies between the 
plans and the perspectives. However, the visualiza- 
tion of the building is so straightforward and 
promises such an excellent design that there is value 
in studying these renderings as examples of work in 
progress. 
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VETERANS HOSPITAL PROGRAM 








. A CRITIQUE 


By ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


Although the military services in the United States 
have planned hospital systems closely related to 
military needs, we have had no such planned sys- 
tems in civilian life. While civilian government 
hospitals (federal, state, and municipal) are some- 
what more knit together on their respective levels 
than the voluntary hospitals, even they can hardly 
be regarded as systems designed to meet their full 
measure of responsibility, and their effort is seldom 
integrated with the activities of the voluntary 
hospitals. 

The only civilian hospital agency which has a legal 
mandate to become a complete system designed to 
take care of its entire responsibility within the limits 
of the law is the group of veterans’ hospitals. They 
not only have the mandate; they seem determined 
to carry it out. Hitherto, the veterans’ hospitals 
have been referred to by about every negative char- 
acterization in the dictionary. Under the present 
administration, the size, distribution, and the clinical 
specializations of the hospitals are determined by the 
needs of the men and women who have risked their 
lives in the service of their country. The veterans’ 
hospitals are fast becoming a complete system, and 
in turn the system is being integrated with all per- 
tinent factors in the community. 


The standards of planning of veterans’ hospitals are 
probably the highest we have yet had in the history 
of the United States. We have had more luxurious 
voluntary hospitals, but never have we had hospitals 
so completely planned around the idea that we must 
treat not only the disease, but the whole person, 
including his relation to the community. Social, oc- 
cupational, and recreational facilities are generous. 
Whereas the average length of stay in a general 
hospital is about 12 days, in veterans’ hospitals, 
where the nature of illness tends to be chronic, the 
average length of stay is about 37 days, with about 
50 percent of the patients in a more or less ambulant 
state. 

Ample visitors’ space is required; as each veterans’ 
hospital will, of necessity, cover a sizable geographic 
territory, some relatives may have to travel con- 
siderable distances. The diagnostic and therapeutic 
services are most complete and generous, and the 
nursing facilities are considerably above the level 
of provisions of most governmental hospitals. 


To sum up, it seems obvious that in setting up the 
standards of planning for veterans’ hospitals, those 
responsible were concerned with only one question: 
what provisions are necessary to do a really good 
job? Because of this attitude, the veterans’ hospi- 
tals now being planned and about to be planned offer 
a promise of new departures in hospital design in 
the United States. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Various functions can be reached simply 
from an inviting lobby. The separate out- 
patient entrance seems unnecessary when the 
waiting space adjoins the main hospital 
entrance. A bank of elevators, in the out- 
patient wing, connects with the admitting 
rooms below and various services above 
which will be used by clinic visitors. At the 
east end are rooms for visiting relatives. 





BASEMENT 


The basement is well organized by depart- 
ments, with delivery and receiving centrally 
located. A drop in grade allows the east ser- 
vice wings to be at ground level. The generous 
emergency and admitting unit includes 4 
complete operating suite—a questionable 
feature when the operating floor is so close. 
Necropsy services are discreetly situated, 
accessible to hearse garage and chapel above. 
Skylights help light the large kitchen. 
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THIRD FLOOR 

On this floor the nursing units begin. The 
central surgical supply suite is indeed cen- 
trally located and reaches the operating suite, 
immediately above, and all other services by 
dumbwaiters which open into a “distribution 
room” on each floor above. These same dumb- 
waiters can be used to distribute and collect 
various other hospital supplies. 


NURSING 


or 


—_—~—-— — + 


>/ / 2 
47a PLOOL 


SECOND FLOOR 

The main building block on this floor contains 
recreational and occupational facilities. At 
the south, these rooms (including the dining 
room) are at grade and open to a garden. 
Occupational therapy shops are planned for 
many uses; the rigid and inflexible sub- 
division here would make future rearrange- 
ment difficult. Extensive medical teaching 
facilities point up the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s new interest in general medical prog- 
ress. In the well developed radiation therapy 
department a spare room will make it 
possible to utilize new developments, such 
as the by-products of atomic fission. 
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FIFTH AND SIXTH FLOORS 
The typical nursing unit is a compact plan. 
The projecting wings allow easy control from 
a central point but inevitably result in some 
dark space: the utility room is not too well 
lighted. The arrangement of four single 
patients’ rooms on the north seems unfor- 
tunate, but is explained by their use for 
incoming or very sick patients who should 
be isolated from the other patients. The 
proportion of single rooms is laudable in a 
“free” hospital. 
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NURSING UNIT, 39 BEDS 
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FOURTH FLOOR 

The well planned operating suite on this floor 
has a questionable adjunct—the “surgical 
recovery beds.” The surgical patients’ nurs- 
ing unit is so close that nothing seems to be 
gained by these additional beds which are at 
some distance from utility rooms and serving 
pantry. The frozen section laboratory on this 
floor, requiring pathologists’ visits for bio- 
assays, might better be on the floor below 
with the other laboratories. 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
KELLY & GRUZEN, ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Architects-Engineers 



















EIGHTH FLOOR 
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TENTH FLOOR 


Two nursing units smaller than those below 

occupy this floor. The west end of the floor 

is devoted to contagious diseases, and the 

east end to a women’s unit, for veteran 
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Here are housed the quiescent psychiatric 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
KELLY & GRUZEN, ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Architects-Engineers 


ELEVENTH FLOOR 

The hospital provides, on its top floor, for the 
housing of its large interne and resident 
physician staff (one to each 15 patients). 
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Ty The Wilkes-Barre hospital gives promise that the program it represents 
rans may stimulate excellent hospital design. In planning and in total expression 
pee it is logical and straightforward. One wishes only that the large wards 
@ 7 could have been made the same width as the rest of the block—the many 
ae breaks and setbacks this divergency causes are disturbing. Structure will 


be concrete, with columns in the patients’ areas protruding from the 
building to give flush surfaces inside. 
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RESIDENCE BUILDINGS 


NURSES’ RESIDENCE 
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STAFF RESIDENCE 


Three types of individual residences are planned, 


to 


be built north of the hospital itself, for nurses, 


for staff members, and for the hospital manager. 


Each nurses’ house will contain eleven individual 


be 


drooms, with a bath for each pair of rooms, a 


large living room on the first floor, and a lounge in 


the 
St: 


Sl 
al 
a 


Tf 2 





pleasantest corner of the second floor. The 


ff houses and the manager’s house have very 
imilar plans, except that in the case of the latter 


additional room, for use as a guest room or as 
tudy, has been added. In each case the plan is 
simple, workable small house arrangement. 
rage has been taken care of by the provision 
bins at one side of the garage. 











MANAGER'S RESIDENCE 
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There is a great shortage of hospitals in the United 
States. It is estimated that in 1939 this country 
needed 180,000 new general hospital beds, 130,000 
mental hospital beds, and 50,000 beds for the tuber- 
culous. In addition we need an enormous number of 
health centers and outpatient facilities, and about 
half of our existing hospitals are so obsolete that 
they should be replaced. The prewar cost of this 
needed construction, exclusive of land, movable 
equipment, furnishings, and professional services, 
was estimated to be about four billion dollars. 


We have not seen any reliable estimate of what local 
government and voluntary and proprietary hospitals 
are planning to spend in the postwar period on hos- 
pital construction. We do know that the veterans’ 
program will amount to about $612,000,000 for 
buildings and fixed equipment. The Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, passed by the last Congress 
in its closing moments, provides $375,000,000 for 
construction in the next five years, which must be 
matched by twice as much from local funds. Thus 
the total value of construction under this Act will be 
$1,125,000,000. Add the veterans’ program and it 
appears that about one and three-quarters billions of 
dollars will be spent on federally sponsored hospital 
construction. 


Actually, many communities are not entirely basing 
their construction programs on any outside aid. If 
we could assume that all the civilian hospital facili- 
ties that are being planned will amount to about 
three billion dollars in construction cost, then we 
may be substantially on our way toward being a 
well hospitalized country. 


The Hospital Survey and Construction Act will 
obviously be a prime factor in this program. Its 
simple provisions are most encouraging for the pro- 
motion of an integrated system of hospital and 
health care on a state or regional basis. To be 
eligible, a hospital must be situated in a state that 
has completed a survey of its needs in accordance 
with regulations to be promulgated by the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service; $3,000,- 
000 has been appropriated to assist states that need 
help to finance their surveys. All dealings will be 
through a state agency; all federal funds must be 
matched by a local sum twice as large. Each project 
must meet requirements as to lack of discrimination 
on account of race, creed, or color, and must provide 
hospital services for people unable to pay full rates. 


Although the Surgeon General has not yet had time 
to promulgate the rules, procedures, and standards 
under which the Act will be administered, the very 
fact that the USPHS has been advocating an 


integrated system of hospitals would lead one to 
hope that being part of such a planned system will 
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By ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


be required of participating hospitals. If this is to 
be so, then architects and their clients who are look- 
ing toward this Act for assistance would do well to 
tread slowly and consider, in their plans, the features 
needed in a hospital that would be integrated with 
others above and below it in the scheme. 


The voluntary hospital for Noxubee County, Mis- 
sissippi, pictured across page, was planned (before 
the Act was finally passed) with this sort of federal 
assistance in mind. The architects made a study of 
the hospital needs in Noxubee County, and found 
that the county population of 25,000—at the rate of 
4.5 beds per thousand—requires 112 beds, while 
existing facilities provide 25. The population is about 
half white, half negro. It is also known that “the 
arrangement and construction of existing facilities 
are not suitable for use in the furtherance of public 
health and safety.” 


The new Noxubee Hospital will either be a unit in 
an integrated system of regional hospital care, such 
as.the U. S. Public Health Service has been advo- 
cating, or it will be an isolated hospital trying to 
meet its obligations to the community fighting alone. 
The architects believe, on the basis of a state survey 
now being made, that “there will eventually be a 
properly distributed balance of all hospital-facilities, 
and they will be integrated and coordinated.” 


If it is to be part of an integrated scheme, it will 
have scattered around it health centers where the 
more intimate home care and outpatient work of 
an educational, preventative, and therapeutic nature 
will take place. In that case, serving a population 
of 25,000 in Noxubee County and using the existing 
25 beds, the 50 beds planned should be sufficient. 
That will take care of the “run-of-the-mill” cases 
that require hospitalization at the rate of 214 beds 
per thousand of population; and will at the same 
time act as a clearinghouse for the more serious 
cases for whom there will be 114 beds per thousand 
at the nearest “district” hospital and 14 bed per 
thousand (for the cases that require the attention 
of specialists) at the nearest regional or “base” 
hospital. 


On the other hand, if Noxubee remains an isolated 
hospital, its 50 beds will obviously not be enough to 
meet needs, even in Noxubee County alone. In 
supplying only one-half the beds which the com=7 
munity needs, it would most likely have to practice 
discrimination as to whom it would admit and who 
would be condemned to do without hospital care. 


) 


~ 


Otherwise, in its planning Noxubee has little t 
fear. The architects have provided a clean, modular 
solution, and give evidence of intelligent study of 
available sources. Some items which might be 
questioned are discussed in the following pages. 















... NOXUBEE COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL 
MACON, MISS. DENT & AYDELOTT, Architects 





The architects took great pains to relate the 
hospital plan to the natural elements of the 
site, even taking into consideration a line of 
large elm trees along the north side of the 
property and a number of fully mature pecan 
trees to the east. By taking advantage of a 
rise in the ground, an entrance on grade at the 
east end of the second floor nursing unit was 
possible. The patients’ rooms are turned to 
the southeast to avoid the hot western sun 
without losing the temperate morning sunlight 
and prevailing breezes. This orientation also 
turns patients away from main street noises. 
Services and outpatient wing extend toward the 
north, so that all entrances and all traffic are 
out of view from the patients’ rooms. The 
structure is designed to support a future 20- 
bed nursing unit over the second floor surgical 
wing. 
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NOXUBEE COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


DENT & AYDELOTT, Architects 


On the first floor (opposite page) 
the inviting main entrance leads 
through a narrowing corridor to 
the elevator and stair serving the 
nursing units above. Food prepa- 
ration spaces are well isolated at 
one side of the central block, and 
the outpatient department occu- 
pies a separate one-story wing 
thoughtfully related to adminis- 
tration and record offices. The 
number of individual entrances 
to the building might be ques- 
tioned; particularly the separate 
one for doctors. Modern practice 
would even make it unnecessary 
to have a separate outpatients’ 


Horizontal and vertical circula- 
tion within the building has been 


carefully studied, and there 
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little to criticize in the planning. 
Influence of the USPHS stand- 
ards is evident. 
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entrance, so closely related are | a 
the treatments of those patients 3 SUSPECT NURSERY 

who are in bed and those who are 4 ! $ ISOLATION UTILITY mes 
able to call on foot. | ‘ 





On the second floor, surgical and | > ene Geenen 
medical patients occupy the nurs- re | — 
ing unit, with surgical and 
obstetrical suites in the north 
wing. There is economy in this | 
layout, although ideally the de- Stcond. Floor | 
livery suite should be on the 

maternity floor. All patients’ | 
rooms have desirable orientation; 
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tinuous balcony; service rooms, 
nurses’ station, and visiting space 
are conveniently located. In the 
surgical wing a central supply 
room serves delivery and operat- 
ing rooms, and is well located for 
service to the nursing units. 

The maternity division is located 
on the third floor. Again patients’ 
rooms are well placed and have 














the use of a continuous balcony. ee ne 

At the east end of the floor, past \ ; ¢ ar 

the line of general traffic, an ade- — S aan 

quate nursery suite is planned \ | oe 

With cubicle separations in the 9 sue-sTER | 

main room, an adjacent prepara- \ | —odrel | 
| 


tion room, and a suspect nursery | 
lor isolation cases. On this floor \— —— \4 

the corridor gives access to the 

root deck over the north wing, 
Which may be used as a solarium. | 
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NOXUBEE COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL 
DENT & AYDELOTT, Architects 


The structure will be a reinforced concrete 
frame, with non-bearing exterior walls of a 
handmade warm salmon and light red brick. 
Exterior trim will be aluminum. Acoustic 
and thermal insulation will be provided on 
laundry and boiler room ceilings where pa- 
tients’ spaces are above. Interior color is 
being carefully studied for its effect on the 
patients. Heating and lighting systems are 
still undetermined, but emphasis will be on 
the elimination of all dust-catching units. 
A system of sound baffles in the ceiling of the 
nursery unit corridor is being investigated 
as a means of preventing sound transmission. 


Noxubee is one of the most intelligent of the 
many translations that are being made of the 
prototype plans prepared by the Hospital 
Facilities Division of the U. S. Public Health 
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Service. The value of these studies cannot be 
overestimated; they mark a long step for- 
ward in hospital planning in this country and 
indicate a final rapprochement between the 
medical people who know the needs and the 
architects who can translate those needs into 
a properly functioning building. 


There is, however, one danger that must be 
recognized; in some instances, through a 
misunderstanding, the documents are con- 
sidered rigid, invariable rules instead of 
starting points from which, in capable 
hands, many proper solutions may result in 
many regions, on many sites. It would be a 
shame if such useful tools should make us 
lose the originality and the freshness evident, 
for instance, in the Haifa hospital that 
follows, designed without benefit of the 
USPHS studies. 
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2 AN ANCIENT PYRAMID 





HAIFA, PALESTINE - nic menpe1sonn, Architect 


or 


This government hospital group, built in 1937, consists of several blocks 
connected by covered walks. Following the curve of the seashore, it houses, 
in all, 220 patients, 35 attendants, and 65 staff members. It arrives at a 
contemporary solution with unusual sureness and sense of proportion, 
adapting itself to local conditions and a beautiful site. Some planning 
elements that seem wrong to us, with our present knowledge of hospital 
routines, may be traced to the fact that the program follows policy laid 
down by the British Colonial Office. For instance, there is strict segrega- 
tion of the white people (English citizens and army personnel) from the 
natives; a policy which does not seem to be producing amity in Haifa at 
the moment. Yet we feel that the openness of the plan and the simplicity 
of the scheme are refreshing and stimulating after many antiseptic trans- 
lations of aseptic standards. 
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On the ground floor, the outpatient department, fac- 
ng due north to avoid the low, hot rays of the sun, 
is separated from the main hospital by a wing 
containing the admitting and emergency rooms. By 
ur standards the outpatient “hall” would be large 
and unnecessarily isolated from treatment rooms; 
the size of this space, and the separation of O.P.D. 
from the hospital are explained by the fact that 
O.P.D. facilities are for natives. This also neces- 
sitated a wall between the space where natives wait 
and the treatment rooms where white doctors officiate. 


On the first floor, the operating and X-ray suites 
occupy the southern block, above the outpatient de- 
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partment, connected by a passage to the surgical 
patients’ rooms. All bedrooms have desirable north- 
west exposure. Nine-foot-wide terrace balconies 
along the wards act as sunshades and allow patients 
to be wheeled out from their rooms. Above the first 
floor, typical units are repeated. 

On the fifth floor, the main hospital block is devoted 
to maternity; delivery rooms, nursery, and mater- 
nity wards are on this floor. (The maternity section 
is a purely “white” facility.) While modern aseptic 
techniques seem to be violated in the placing of 
delivery and labor rooms and a group nursery 
on a corridor, the architect points out that the cor- 
ridor is an internal one, and has no through traffic. 















































LOOKING TOWARD THE MAIN HOSPITAL BLOCK from the west 
The small windows are to service rooms off the ward floors; the 
grille encloses an open pipe shaft which also acts as a light wel 
for several toilets. 
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This building, though well related to site and 
climate, and a pleasure to look at, still falls 
short of being a well planned hospital by our 
present standards. It is no secret, of course, 
that, while we ourselves have a great dea] 
to learn about hospital planning, such plan- 
ning outside of the U. S. has been notoriously 
poor. In this instance, the discriminatory 
nature of the program forced the architect to 
make many compromises with good practice, 


For instance, segregation required that the 
O.P.D. X-Ray-Operating block be pulled 
away from the main building. Obviously, it 
would have been better functionally if this 
block were placed perpendicular to the main 
building, thus shortening the line of travel 
and reducing the hazard involved in long 
post-operative transportation. 


The maternity delivery section would nor- 
mally have been placed over the operating 
department and the nursery and the chil- 
dren’s ward on the first floor at some end 
position. 
The ten- and eleven-bed perimeter wards are 
remnants of the traditionally English “‘pavil- 
ion type.” A Rigs-type ward would have 
been more appropriate in a region charac- 
terized by very bright sunlight. 
An architect must always work within a 
given program and within limitations im- 
posed on him by the client. Criticism of this 
hospital becomes largely criticism of the 
program, rather than the solution. 
Comment by ISADORE ROSENFIELD 
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All patients’ rooms face toward the desirable exposure; all 
services are across the corridor. Covered terraces run con- 
tinuously along all ward spaces 
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Five isolation buildings—‘“fever pavilions’ — 
are situated west of the main hospital build- 
dies ing, connected to it by a covered walk for the e 
im- use of doctors and nurses and the delivery + 
his of food. The isolation group has its own & 
the amphitheater. A total of 90 isolation cases : 
can be cared for, including criminal patients, ‘ 
LD in one of the pavilions. FEVER PAVILIONS, seen from a ward in the main building 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE presents, beginning on the 
next page, plans for a 100-bed tuberculosis hospital. Architec- 
tural criticism involves in this case more than esthetics and 
circulation. In his comment below, Mr. Rosenfield takes a 
vigorous stand against tuberculosis hospitals so small, and his 
point of view has other adherents. On the opposite page, the 
USPHS presents its reasons for preparing plans for a hospital 
of this size. 

The discussion is one into which will be drawn many an 
architect with a commission or the hopes of a commission. 
We feel that it is necessary for those progressive designers who 
look beyond the drawing board to be familiar with the issues 
and the arguments in a socio-economic planning question of 
this sort. Hence we present both sides of the matter, in addition 
to an admirable solution of a given problem. 


In the early days of understanding tuberculosis, the 
treatment consisted largely of aiding nature to over- 
come the disease; as knowledge of tuberculosis in- 
creased, the methods of diagnosis and treatment 
became more and more complex. The early institu- 
tions were country sanatoria; next came a movement 
toward establishing tuberculosis wards in general 
hospitals; today progressive communities erect tu- 
berculosis hospitals in or near the larger city centers, 
or in wholly separate buildings with independent 
medical boards as part of existing general hospitals. 
Many features mark the modern tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. Screens dividing bed groups are full partitions 
going to the ceiling; ward ceilings are acoustically 
treated. On every ward floor there is a suite of rooms 
known as the pneumothorax suite, consisting of a 
pair of treatment rooms with a fluoroscopy room 
between. Sputum technique requires flushing-rim 
dental bowls in the bathing and toilet sections, as 
well as a sputum disposal incinerator in the base- 
ment. Other peculiar requirements occur in the 
operating department, the laboratories, and the X- 
ray, dietary, recreation, and outpatient departments. 


The USPHS tuberculosis hospital, beginning on the 
facing page, seems to fulfill all the requirements of 
a good design except in one very important particular 
—size. In my opinion, “there ought to be a law” 
against 100-bed tuberculosis hospitals. The Puerto 
Ricans have a law against governmental hospitals 
of less than 300 beds. In the State of New York the 
law provides that if a county does not have a suffi- 
cient population to sustain a tuberculosis hospital 
several such counties may combine and have the 
state build and operate one for them. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 


By ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


Everyone who is a student of this problem knows 
that, other things being equal, the larger the hospital 
the more economical is cost of construction and 
operation, the more possible is attraction of compe- 
tent technical personnel and medical talent. The 
USPHS knows these facts even better than the 
writer does. Despite their statements to the con- 
trary, there is the danger that they may be inter- 
preted as saying that a 100-bed unit is the proper 
size; there is danger that the country may be dotted 
with 100-bed hospitals which will be poverty-stricken 
and medically inefficient. Or should their action be 
explained as a defeatist assumption that it is better 
to have many small, admittedly inefficient hospitals 
than none at all? 


From a functional point of view, the plans presented 
are almost perfect. One might question only a few 
minor items. For example, while it is of course 
laudable to place “patient activities” on a level with 
the grounds, it does not seem wise to bring patients 
to the basement, where they will be bound to en- 
counter the rough movement to be expected there. 
In a larger hospital, this can be avoided. Then | 
feel sure that the main lobby on the first floor will 
prove too small during visiting hours. Visitors to a 
tuberculosis institution must be studiously encour- 
aged, as patients who don’t receive visitors are apt 
to leave because of boredom before completing their 
course of treatment, which averages about nine 
months. The series of spaces marked “storage area” 
in the basement does not distinguish between 
“stores” —new goods and supplies under the stew- 
ard’s care before they are issued to any department 
—and “storage space,” where each department may 
keep apparatus, goods, etc., after they have been 
issued. Finally, it would seem that the corridor in 
the rear wing on each floor is too narrow; it should 
be at least as wide as the nursing unit corridors. 
In the basement laundry trucks will be going back 
and forth; on the first floor stretchers will go to 
the X-ray room; on the second floor stretchers will 
be needed for the pneumothorax facilities and the 
operating room. 


Some may regard the architecture of the USPHS 
as perhaps a bit on the frigid side, but to me the 
clean order and strict adherence to a module are as 
stirring as a Bach symphony. We also know that 
this spells economy of construction if it is carried 
through into working drawings. 
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The 100-bed tuberculosis hospital here pictured was designed 
by the Hospital Facilities Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, at the request of the Tuberculosis Control Division of 
that agency. The design, and the statement below, have been 
approved by the American Trudeau Society, Medical Section 
of the Committee on Sanatorium Planning and Construction. 
Extensive data were collected through personal visits to sana- 
forlums and reviews of earlier plans by authorities in the fields 
of medicine, surgery, and administration. The designers point 
out that the design presented here should be considered as an 
illustration to meet general requirements and not as a proposal 
of any specific project. 


The Tuberculosis Control Division recommends 
tuberculosis hospitals of at least 200 beds, but there 
have been so many requests for 100-bed units that 
they have requested the Hospital Facilities Division 
to prepare plans for such a 100-bed unit to meet this 
need. The Tuberculosis Control Division and the 
Hospital Facilities Division have 200- and 400-bed 
Plans in the process of preparation which will be 
recommended for most conditions. If modern tech- 
Niques requiring surgical facilities and auxiliary 
methods of treatment are to be included, it would 
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seem that the 100-bed hospital is too small to be 
economically sound. However, there are many ex- 
ceptions to this general rule; in numerous areas the 
small tuberculosis hospital may be advisable due to 
local conditions such as low density of population, 
or minimal need for tuberculosis beds. There are 
a few areas where an entire state may be adequately 
served by a unit of this size. 

In many communities, tuberculosis hospitals of 100 
beds or less are, at present, meeting all requirements. 
To abandon them, or to convert them to other pur- 
poses, would be costly. In communities where only a 
few small tuberculosis hospitals are in operation, 
and where large, fully equipped, fully staffed tuber- 
culosis hospitals are readily accessible, the small 
units may be used for the non-treatment patient, 
who can be transferred to the large hospital for 
specialized services. 

Whatever the size of the unit, all tuberculosis sana- 
toria should be built within a short distance of 
general surgical and medical services. If these con- 
ditions are looked upon as requirements, the 100- 
bed hospital can be a practical unit, and will serve 
within a general integrated service pattern. 
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REQUIREMENTS 


1. Patients’ accommodations located for southern 
orientation, prevailing breezes, freedom from 
inside and outside disturbances, and proximity 
to necessary service facilities. 

Segregation of patients according to sex, stage 
of disease, and general disposition. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


On this floor are the administration 
unit, the outpatient department, and 
the first of three nursing units. Admin- 
istration is divided into two sections: 
medical, with offices near the library 
and conference room, viewing and 
record rooms; business, with offices 
adjacent to the entrance lobby. The 
outpatient department is a separate 
wing, not far from the administration 
units. X-ray and routine diagnostic 
laboratory can be served by one tech- 
nician. Benches would allow the cor- 
ridor to be used as a substitute 
waiting room. 
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GROUND FLOOR 


Delivery and help’s entrance is con- 
trolled by a receiving clerk, who is 
assumed to have charge also of issue 
of supplies. Laundry (controlled by the 
housekeeper) and boiler room are well 
separated from any potients’ areas. 
The morgue is located inconspicu- 
ously, with its own entrance. Part of 
the floor is set aside for ambulant 
patients’ activities, including dining. 
The advantages of having these rooms 
on the ground must be weighed against 
use of the same bank of elevators by 
patients and service departments. 
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Medical and surgical facilities adequate to meet 
all needs, isolated from other hospital activities 
but close to the patients they serve. 
Facilities for efficient receiving, cooking, and 
serving of food, as well as for the washing and 
storing of dishes. 

Provision for the sanitary disposal of sputum, 
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§. Outpatient department, complete in itself, for 
diagnosis, ambulatory treatment, and after-care. 
Administration unit, centrally located. 
Adequate and attractive accommodations for 
occupational therapy rehabilitation and for the 
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THIRD FLOOR 


The 100 nursing beds are distributed 
on three floors, in single and double 
rooms. All patients’ rooms have a 
southern exposure, and are far from 
kitchen, laundry, boiler room, and 
driveways. The nurses’ station is lo- 
cated in the center of the unit, con- 
trolling traffic and separating male 
and female wings. Facilities in each 
nursing unit include a gown room 
needed for contagious nursing tech- 
niques, a small examination room, and 
a split utility room. On this floor is 
the sputum technique room, isolated 
yet easily reached. Location here 
avoids passing contaminated collec- 
tion carts through ground floor cor- 
ridors 
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SECOND FLOOR 


The surgical and medical treatment 
unit occupies the rear wing, with a 
typical nursing unit repeated on the 
south, Major and minor operations 
would be performed in the single 
operating room, while the sterilizing 
room is located for the use of both 
Operating room and central supply 
room. The pneumothorax suite on this 
floor is designed to serve only in- 
patients—a separate room for this 
technique is provided in the outpatient 
department. Carefully studied spaces 
Gre provided for dental and nose and 
throot treatment, for electro-cardio- 
graphy and basal metabolism tests. 


























activities of ambulant patients. 
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9. Laundry and boiler room; within the building 
but isolated from patient areas. 
10. Provision for storage of all supplies and equip- 
ment. 
11. Dining room, locker rooms, and toilets for staff 
and help. 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES DIVISION, U. S. Public Health ice 
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100-BED TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES DIVISION, U. S. Public Health Service 

















TYPICAL PATIENT'S ROOM 

All patients’ rooms, whether for one or two beds, are identical in size. 
For each two rooms there is a toilet (with bedpan washing attachment) 
and an adjacent alcove fitted with a flushing rim basin for oral hygiene 
on the part of ambulant patients. The toilet may be used by the nurse 
for washing bedpans, and by patients who can be out of bed but may 





not leave their rooms. Lavatories are provided in each room for use 
by patient, doctor, and nurse. Separate dressers, bookcases, bedside 
cabinets, chairs, and closets are suggested for all patients. 






















5 .... PHILADELPHIA PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. OSCAR STONOROV and LOUIS I. KAHN, Architects 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Hospital Consultant 
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Begun in 1937 with 13 beds, this voluntary hospital moved in 1940 to a 
new building of 62 beds, on a 51% acre site. An advanced psychiatric insti- 
tution, it soon outgrew, in medical practice and size, the present quarters. 
Especially lacking were provisions for incoming disturbed patients, sepa- 
rated facilities for the convalescent and for those merely neurotic, and 
occupational and recreational facilities. Even the diagnostic and thera- 
peutic provisions had become inadequate. 

The new plans call for what promises to be a handsome addition dwarfing 
the present building with a connected convalescent pavilion and a nurses’ 
home. Total number of beds will be 130, plus 10 for disturbed patients 
and 32 used solely for treatment purposes. 


There are several outstanding features. Occupational and therapeutic 
facilities will be more complete than those provided in any other voluntary 
psychiatric hospital. The outpatient department will be one of the largest— 
in fact, one of the few—devoted to psychiatric treatment. Finally, there 
are facilities for electric and insulin shock treatment, studied and planned 
as an architectural problem for the first time. 
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A tight plot made planning difficult. Patients’ recreational yard is given privacy by a wall. 
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OSCAR STONOROV and LOUIS I. KAHN, Architects 


Commentary by ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


We have accomplished some improvements in the 
field of institutional care for the mentally sick, but 
we have yet a long way to go to make them modern, 
humane, and scientific institutions. Our mental pa- 
tient population averages 430,000* in housing de- 
signed for about 391,000. In other words, on a 
nationwide basis there is an average overcrowding 
of 10 percent. But this is not evenly distributed. 
In Pennsylvania, where the project of our discussion 
is located, there is 24 percent overcrowding. With 
2.75 mental beds per 1000 of population, Pennsyl- 
vania stands thirteenth from the bottom. New York 
with its large state postwar mental hospital construc- 
tion program apparently admits that its high figure 
of 5.95 is not enough. Elsewhere in this issue we 
state that the countrywide shortage in mental hospi- 
tal facilities amounts to 130,000 beds. 


Under these circumstances, one may wonder what 
is accomplished by a puny effort such as that repre- 
sented by the 130 beds of the Philadelphia Psychia- 
tric Hospital. The explanation is that mental hospi- 
tals have been traditionally the responsibility of the 
States. The Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital is a 
voluntary pioneering effort which came into being 


* Figures from “Patients in Mental Institutions,” 1943, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
f the Census, 
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nsultant 


to supply a type of service which the state does not 
attempt. 


Not having enough accommodations is not our prin- 
cipal difficulty. A more significant fact is that our 
existing institutions are largely custodial in nature. 
When people are sufficiently out of their minds to 
be “put away” they are sent to a state institution 
where they stay in the state’s custody indefinitely or 
until they are “paroled” as quiescent. Treatment of 
mental disease is generally most embryonic and 
frequently nil. Under these circumstances we have 
what may be termed a cumulative census. We have 
no organized program of prevention of mental 
disease. Outpatient mental hygiene clinics are a 
rarity. Research is puny. There is a woeful shortage 
of psychiatrists and other trained personnel, and 
training facilities are conspicuously deficient. 


We need quantity at this time, but what we need even 
more is quality. The field of mental hygiene is prac- 
tically virgin soil in all its facets, even in its archi- 
tecture. The Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital will 
not contribute perceptibly to the numerical defi- 
ciency in psychiatric beds in Pennsylvania, but it 
may point the way toward humanized and scientific 
care in a significant manner. 
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PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OSCAR STONOROV and LOUIS I. KAHN 


Architects 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


Hospital Consultant 


BASEMENT 

A large part of the basement floor is 
almost level with the recreation 
grounds. The auditorium on this floor 
is planned with side walls that can 
be lifted upward, making the space 
usable for entertainment and play 
directly connected with the outdoors. 
Circulation by means of a single ele- 
vator is nicely controlled, although 
one wonders about possible delays 
or breakdowns; the one car serves 
occupational therapy, recreation, and 
dining spaces, and even picks up, on 
its other side, disturbed patients who 
enter through the service court. Al- 
though the disturbed patients’ en- 
trance to the building is well handled 
for privacy, it seems a shame it must 
be through the service court. 


FIRST FLOOR 

On the first floor, an attractive, well 
lighted common lobby leads to the 
hospital proper and to the outpatient 
department. At the south end of this 
floor (in the old building) are the 
male inpatients’ rooms. It is interest- 
ing to note the attention given to 
recreational needs, even to the extent 
of providing a living room for the 
ward patients. 


CONVALESCENT PAVILION 

The convalescent-neuropsychiatric 
pavilion is at the north end of the 
property. Patients in this building 
will go to the main hospital for treat- 
ment and meals, but they have their 
own recreation garden, separated 
from the rest of the grounds by the 
auditorium. 
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Architects 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


Hospital Consultant 


SECOND FLOOR 

The fact that a good deal of original 
research had to be done for the proj- 
ect is well illustrated by the second 
floor plan; no ordinary standards 
apply to this private, carefully con- 
sidered care of psychotic patients. 
Most of the floor is devoted to women 
inpatients, with the west wing used 
for shock treatment. This feature 
Mr. Rosenfield discusses on page 88. 
In the patients’ quarters there is 
again unusual attention paid to rec- 
reation. One small detail annoys: the 
inclusion of a nurses’ toilet in the 
utility room seems to confuse func- 
tions. 



































On the second floor there is a screened 
porch between the hospital proper [a a 
and the pavilion, to be used only by 

patients in the convalescent pavilion. 

The door to the main building would 

ordinarily be kept locked. 


YY 


THIRD FLOOR 

Disturbed patients are on the third 
floor. Here also are the continuous 
flow baths. Worth noting is the dryer 
placed adjacent to the utility room 
so that it can be used for packs ad- 
ministered at the bedside. 
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OSCAR STONOROV and LOUIS I. KAHN, Architects 
ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Hospital Consultant 


PLANNING 


FOR SHOCK TREATMENT 


By ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


The electric shock and insulin treatment de- 
partment on the second floor is shown here 
in perspective. Where these treatments are 
now given, converted space is normally used. 
Research, travel, and observation of the 
processes were necessary to reach the solu- 
tion, which is the product of close collabora- 
tion among the hospital, the architects, and 
the consultant. A common waiting space ad- 
joins a dining area—insulin patients must 
be given nourishment immediately after 
treatment—and from there on the unit is 
split evenly down the middle, men on one 
side and women on the other. 


Electric shock takes only a split second, and 
the patient generally walks off within a half 
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hour ; hence the simple cubicles with a central 
corridor for the doctors’ use. 


In insulin treatment the patients must re- 
main in full view through the period of 
treatment, which takes an entire morning. 
The “insulin bar” serves for the preparation 
of insulin injections and the medicinal drinks 
given at the end of the treatment to restore 
the sugar content of the patient. The corner 
isolation rooms are for the purpose of giving 
special attention to a patient who may have 
reacted negatively to treatment. Patients use 
showers immediately after treatment because 
of excessive perspiration; it is very desirable 
to air condition this section in order to 
avoid drafts. 
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WATER SUPPLY PIPING DESIGN 


IMPORTANCE OF 


HYDRAULIC 


ANALYSIS 


By LEWIS H. KESSLER," Professor of Sanitary Engineering. Northwestern University 





Correct size of service piping is vital for ad- 
equate water service. Few people ever turn 
on two or three faucets simultaneously when 
examining a house. Disappointment comes later 
when the flow of water is inadequate, some- 
times if two fixtures are used simultaneously, 
almost always when three are operated at once. 
This reflects on the capabilities of both architect 
and plumber. An ample flow of water does not 
mean waste, or even increased use of water. It 
means obtaining sufficient water at each fixture 
when it is wanted, without waiting, which is no 
more than the satisfaction people expect from 
modern equipment. 











There is a minimum size of service piping and supply lines 
which should not be disregarded even though the cost is about 
$30 more than if the next smaller size is specified. Replacing 
the system—if it is ever actually done—would cost more than 
the original faulty installation. Most plumbing contractors 
agree that one-inch is a good working minimum service-pipe 
S1Z¢é 


There are several reasons for installing pipe of larger size 
than is common. These may be possible additions to the 
family involving greater water use, new bathrooms and 
powder rooms, new facilities in recreation rooms, a new den- 
tal lavatory, addition of showers to existing tubs, automatic 
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washing machines, electric dishwashing machines, garbage 
disposal units, water softeners, more sill cocks and garage 
faucets, new lawn spr.nklers, air conditioning apparatus. 
Adequate water pressure and supply will provide properly 
for such modern conveniences, reduce fixture noise, eliminate 
scalding hazard, and afford some protection against back- 
siphonage on the upper floor. 


While service-pipe size is paramount, it is illogical to lose 
pressure carried in city mains by installing inadequately sized 
piping within the house itself. In my opinion 4” and %” 
pipe should never be used—except, possibly, to circulate hot 
water from a fixture to a supply tank, or for very short pipe 
stubs to a tank closet. The architect should never permit 
installation of piping adequate for the use of only one prin- 
cipal fixture at a time. He should, at the least, insist on 
piping adequate for average expected use, so that several 
fixtures can be used simultaneously. Piping adequate to 
supply all principal fixtures simultaneously, with some pro- 
vision for planned future fixtures, should be encouraged; and 
when the budget permits, piping adequate for carrying all 
principal fixtures simultaneously, with full provision for 
added facilities and extra capacity as a safety factor, to 
permit adequate flow even though scale and corrosion deposits 
accumulate with age, is desirable. 


In this paper, principles of hydraulics are applied to prove 
that the average 55-to-65-foot length of house service and 
48 feet of piping in the house, including all friction losses, 
cannot provide a minimum adequate flow with simultaneous 
use of two or more fixtures, unless one-inch service pipe is 
used. This does not even take into account tuberculation or 
scale, which reduce the effective area of supply pipe and 
increase the friction factor in hydraulic formulae. But before 
we proceed that far we must define adequacy of flow. 


What Is Adequate Flow? 


All plumbing codes I have seen insist on “adequate” or 
“ample” water supply to fixtures. These are, unfortunately, 
general terms. The modern water supply system has to meet 
the demands of convenience in keeping with a rising stan- 
dard of living as well as of health. If the consumer need not 
wait to the point of impatience for a fixture to fill, the rate 
of supply is adequate. Total daily water consumption has 
nothing to do with the problem. In 1929 the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued a report, Recommended Minimum 
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FIGURE 1 


TABLE I—RATES OF FLOW FOR 
DETERMINING WASTE PIPE SIZE 





Fixture or Group Fixture Gal 
(one of each) Units per Min 
. — 
4 iow 
Kitchen sin k ] 11.25 
Bat ; 15.0 
La Tray ee) 
, nf 22.5 
fy c 
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Floor drair 22.5 
5] p sink 4 30.0 
Wat ] f AC 
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TABLE II—RATES OF FLOW FOR DETERMINING 
WATER SUPPLY PIPE SIZE 











HOUSE SERVICE BRANCH LINES 
gpm, fixtures Minimum 
Type of House Total gpm in simultan- gpm rec- 
and Fixture (all fixtures) eous use ommended* 
Small Single 
Family House 
Sill Cocks 10 5 4. 
Laundry Trays 20 10 8.7 
Kitchen Sink 72 - 
1 Lavatory 5 5 : 
W ater Cl set 22 
1 Bath Tul 10 
55 20 17.5 
Large Single 
Family House 
2 Sill Cocks 10 5 4.3 
2 Laundry Trays 20 10 8.2 
1 Kitchen Sink : = 
3 Lavatories 15 5 5.0 
3 Water Closets 7% 22 2.5 
2 Bath Tubs 20 10 8.0 
80 3242 28.0 











Note All water closets assumed tu have tanks 
® Author's « pi r 
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FIGURE 2 


Requirements for Plumbing,’ popularly called the ‘Hoover 
Code.” This “code” was the result of several years of study 
by a committee of men nationally prominent in the field, in 
cooperation with master plumbers and the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, which conducted extensive experiments on full-size 
installations. 


This report deals primarily with waste disposal—that is, the 
capacity of soil and waste pipes; but to determine these 
capacities it was necessary to establish the rate of flow in 
gallons of water per minute, which is expressed in “fixture 
units” of 7.5 gpm. A lavatory, for instance, is rated as one 
fixture unit. Table I lists the report’s conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately the report did not define a satisfactory supply of 
water. It stated, “The water service pipe of any building 
shall be of sufficient size to permit a continuous ample flow 
of water on all floors at a given time,” leaving the designer, 
plumber, and inspector still in the dark. In 1932, F. M. Daw- 
son, J. S. Bowman, H. Pommerenck, A. W. Kotz and others 
attacked the problem directly. There is not space to discuss 
their method completely; but they concluded that, for gen- 
eral conditions, the rate of flow to each fixture should ap- 
proximately equal 2/3 of the discharge rate for waste pipes 
as shown in Table I. 


Table II below is prepared largely on the above basis. Rates 
in first column are fixture rates, for use in determining the 
maximum rate of flow in the house service by adding the 
rates shown for such fixtures as may be assumed to be simul- 
taneously in operation. For the design of hot or cold water 
branch lines the values in the second column are recom- 
mended; except that when there are both hot and cold water 
faucets at a fixture, these values are assumed as 3/5 those 
in the first column. This allows slightly more than half the 
fixture rate for each of two faucets, so that one alone can 
deliver a fairly satisfactory rate of flow. The third column 


2 Superintendent of Documents, Was! D. ¢ t e 35 cent 
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TABLE III—EQUIVALENT LENGTH OF 1” NEW GALVANIZED PIPE FOR IDENTICAL FRICTION LOSS AND DISCHARGE RATE 


























Feet of Feet of 
Equivalent Equivalent 
Pipe, Fitting, or Appurtenance New Galv. Pipe, Fitting, or Appurtenance New Galv. 
(See Fig. 2) 1” Pipe (See Fig. 2) 1” Pipe 
Cocks and Faucets’ Check Valves & Specials 
SHOW GOUECHOREI BCE GOCE ..nncccccccccceccccccscsercsocecnccscoceseee 3700 1” vertical check . : emeteal ; . 10- 26 
Did style goose-neck cock 1” lift check . CELE Ne . 16-120 
Spring self-closing cock 1” swing check Eee ile a ai 3- 20 
EER EL TOES Me cee eT ORT RE ED te TO 1” right angle sitesi edapidadliahinidegtactash Rebcetaciae 3- 9 
4%” compression sink faucet ............cccccccccccccccccscccees ‘ins. Ae 
Hose cock bib and combination compression sink........ 480 Hot Water Storage Tanks (30 gal capacity) 
ee CIID CI SEC aon cceseecctccenntennececesccsonsens . 37 Vertical %" tubes, 3 ft-9¥%” long . 56 
Yombination compression bath tub faucet Horizontal %" tubes 11” long 16 
A RS EE RR TT a EE ree ee 350 
Laundry compression faucet (both open) eee Pipe or Tubing Length Diameter 
¥2" laundry bib, old style (both open) ..................4.. on Oe %" galv. 1 ft 9.494" ... 33.3 
YB" galv. l ft 0.614" 12.5 
Corporation Cocks and Connection ¥2" copper or lead 1 ft 0.527” 17.9 
Se" corp. cock for lead service ............. a wos “ae 6" lead - ~ + a 8.2 
4" corp. cock for lead service . Soibktbedieaetaes Ane + ER ssa . a 0.82 8 ~~ 
1x1" corp. cock for lead service 7 7 «Copper of lead -_ 0.745" 3.9 
1” galv. l ft 1.035 1.0 
1” copper or lead l ft 0.995" 0.83 
Curb Cocks 
%" for lead service 26 Service Line Fitting’ (compression stop & waste) 
74 i0r Copper service ; %" x %" (possibly poor design) 185 
1" for lead service ... 3 “x1” 38 
Elbows 90 Degree (pipe ends reamed) Side Reduction Tees (flow end to side, pipe ends reamed) 
¥%"" 6.6 KH" xV%" x ¥" 83 
Ya" 3.8 "x Ve" x} 40 
%"" Gilbsteetaoade 1.0 Me" xH" x1" 20 
. 0.4 we iat Sow 83 
"Si 2 44 
45 Degree (pipe ends reamed) eo ss 4 
gt aaa Tees (end to end; pipe ends reamed) 
: so ; + 
- %4" ] 
a a: 0.4 
Garden Hose and Fixtures~ (%" stop and waste, 
¥4"" hose cock, 50 ft. of %" rubber-lined garden hos« 3850 Tees (end to side; pipe ends reamed) 
Gate Valves - 
EGR P 4 
‘ Water Meters (no valves included)* 
+ "" will : t SU 
Globe Valves ie 64 
“%" 238-288 ‘ 
s vary for different = give I I exa N 
I " w what may e ex 
g % " nozzie 2 me f ary 
\ ests at Unive of W I ed 
as ample for well known makes 


ls my opinion of the minimum satisfactory flow rate, based 
on tests in two houses I have occupied and in those of sev- 
eral friends. 


Simultaneous Fixture Use 


The factor of “simultaneous fixture use” obviously varies 
with the type of building, occupants’ habits, and climatic 
conditions peculiar to different sections of the country. For 
instance, in any combination the sill cock must be considered; 
but if the region enjoys average rainfall, lawn sprinkling 
may be restricted to evening hours when only the kitchen 
sin< will be in use, whereas in arid regions lawns may be 
wa ered in the morning when other fixtures including laun- 
dr) trays, which have a higher flow rate than the kitchen 
sin<, will be in use. To offset this difference, however, more 
ba'hroom fixtures will probably be used in the evening be- 
case the family is home. If lawn irrigation must be exten- 
siv-, it is wise to consider this use separately so that the 





meter size and service-pipe diameter only—not the size of 
interior piping—are affected. 


A lavatory may be in use at any time; dissatisfaction with 
low flow is apt to occur first at this fixture, since it is often 
located on the second floor where water pressure is lowest. 
This fixture must be included in any hydraulic analysis in 
determining satisfactory flow for the number of simultaneous 
uses defined in Table II. Figure 1 gives the curves arrived 
at for residences and smaller apartment houses. 


Simultaneous fixture use is little understood by the average 
client, particularly the client who occupies a detached dwel- 
ling where the use of all fixtures involved is subject to family 
control and where the users are apt to be owners rather than 
tenants, as in the case of apartment buildings. On the one 
hand there is the ultimate in convenience and unlimited use 
of fixtures; on the other is the practical limit to the number 
of fixtures which can operate simultaneously with reasonable 
cost of piping; these factors must be balanced. 
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TABLE IV—FRICTION LOSS IN 100 FT OF 
ONE-INCH GALVANIZED PIPE AT VARIOUS 
DISCHARGE RATES 








Discharge Friction 
Rate (gpm) Loss (psi) 
] 0.06 
2 0.2 
3 0.4 
4 0.7 
5 1.1] 
6 1.6 
7 2.1 
8 2.5 
9 3.2 
10 3.8 
ll 4.5 
12 5.3 
13 6.1 
14 7.1 
1S 8.1 
16 9.1] 
17 10.2 
18 11.3 
19 12.5 
20 13.8 











TABLE V-—-RATES OF FLOW AND CHANGES IN STATIC PRESSURE 











Change™ in 

Part of Piping Rate of Flow (gpm) Change in Static Pres- 

System and Kind of Service Elev. (ft) sure (psi) 
Main to M 17.5 (cold water) —- 
MtoA 17.5 (cold water) +6.5 —2.8 
A thru C, E, 

and § 2 4.3 (cold water) —— -——— 
AtoB 13.2 (hot water) a —-— 
BtoL 5.0 (hot water) +12.7 —5.5 
B to LT 8.2 (hot water) —4.6 +2.0 











*At 0.433 psi per ft height of water 


Water Mains Are Not at Fault 


In almost all cases municipal water departments have kept 
abreast of demand for greater pressure and quantity by 
rehabilitation of water supply systems. In the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, is a unit responsible for 
the operation of water supply and sewerage systems at all 
Army posts in the continental United States. Out of a group 
of some 300 cities from which this unit purchased water, 
in only one case—a small town which had old wooden pipes 
and did not dare raise pressure above 25 psi—was municipal 
pressure inadequate. Furthermore, water demand was often 
far in excess of the demands of any modern house. In some 
instances higher pressures were requested for fire protec- 
tion; not all municipalities could meet this requirement. Some 
did, but in almost all cases where the pressure was raised, 
pressure reducing valves were later installed, because the 
high pressure caused such troubles as water-hammer. The 
increased cost of water production was actually thrown away. 


Average Static Main Pressure 


During my four years’ experience with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, we found the average static main pressure of all pur- 
chased water service, which covered some 800 locations, for 
many varying types of buildings, to be 53 psi. This may 
have risen somewhat at a later date; but in my own and my 
associate’s experience it was ordinarily satisfactory and is 
not likely to have changed substantially. 53 psi is therefore 
the main pressure used in the following illustrative problem. 


Water Piping in a Specific House; the Equivalent Pipe Method 


In Fig. 2 hydraulic pressures at critical points in the water 


TABLE VI—COMPUTATION OF EQUIVALENTS (Based on Table | 





Number of Equivalents Total Equiv 


Part of System 
Fittings (From Table 1” pipe (ft 


and Components 


or ft length itl) 

FROM WATER MAIN THROUGH METER M (COLD WATER 
1” corp. cock & connect. l x 7 = 7 
65 ft 1" copper or lead 

pipe 65 x ss = 54 
1” curb cock for lead serv. ] x 3 = 3 
1” comp. stop & waste 1 x 38 = 38 


Water meter %" x %" 


with %" conn. ] x 45 = 45 

(1) Equivalent Length Main Thru M — 147 
FROM M TO A (COLD WATER) 

21 ft of 1" galv. pipe 21 x ] = 21 

Two 1” 90° Ells a = 332 = 4.4 

(2) Equivalent Length M to A = 24.4 
FROM A THROUGH C, E, AND S2 (COLD WATER) 

6 ft of 1" pipe (C to E) * @ l = 6 

One tee 1“ x1" x%" 

(end to end at A) ] x 3.2 
5 ft of %" galv. pipe » 2 72 0 l= 16.0 
One tee at C, %"x%" 

x 1” (side to end) ] x 20 = 20 
One %" tee (end to end) l x ] = ] 
15 ft of %" galv. pipe 1S x 3.2 : 48 
50 ft hose, cock, nozzle 1 x 3850 = 3650 
(3) Equivalent Length A thru $2 — 3944.2 

FROM A TO B (HOT WATER) 
One tee 1" x1" x %" 

(side reduction) l x 14 = 14 
13 ft of %" galv. pipe 13 x a2 = 42 
Three 90° Ells, %” 3 x 5.4 <= 16.2 
Horizontal hot water storage 

tank conn., %4" ] x 16 : 16 
Globe valve, %" ] x 48 —— 48 
(4) Equivalent Length A to B — 136.2 

FROM B TO L (HOT WATER) 
12 ft of %" galv. pipe 12 x 32 = 38.4 
Two 90° Ells, %” 2 x 5.4 : 10.4 
Two tees, %" (end to end) 2 x lS =z 2.0 
6 ft of 4%" galv. pipe 6 x 12.5 75.0 
Two 90° %” Ells 2 x 13.8 : 27.6 
Basin cock ] x 1460.0 — 1460.C 
(5) Equivalent Length B thru L — 1613.8 

FROM B THROUGH LT (HOT WATER) 
27 ft of 42" galv. pipe J i230 338.0 
Three 90° 42” Ells , ss i838 =< 41.4 
Two tees, 2” 2 x 3.8 = 7.8 
Hose cock bib, comb. comp. 

sink faucet ] x 480.0 = 480.0 

(6) Equivalent Length B thru LT — 867.2 
USING %” SERVICE PIPE FROM WATER MAIN TO POINT A 
4" corp. cock & connect. l x 29 — 29 

65 ft %” copper or lead 

pipe oS 3.9 254 
¥%,"" curb cock for lead serv. ] x 26 : 26 
%4""x ¥"" stop & waste ] x 185 18s 
Water meter, ¥%", with 

¥%4"" conn. ] x 64 2 64 
21 ft of %" galv. pipe 21 x on 67 
Two %" 90° Ells 2. 2 54 = 1] 
(7) Equivalent Length, %" Service Main to A = 646 














distribution system of a small house are examined. In any 
such system, the rate of flow at a given fixture is determined 
by (1) pressure necessary to overcome pressure loss in 4 
given faucet; (2) length and kind of pipe; (3) number and 
type of fittings and the manner in which they are inserted in 
the line. The first column in Table III is a list, or tabular 
analysis, of all pipe lengths, sizes, fittings, and appurtenances 
contained in Fig. 2. There is nothing unusual. 
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TABLE VII—COMPUTATION: CHECKING PRESSURES AND RATES OF FLOW 














Part of Rate of Friction Loss Equiv. Lgth. Pressure Static Pressure (psi) Pressure at 
Piping Flow per 100 ft 1” 1”, hundreds Loss Pressure Available Discharge 
System gpm* pipe psi” of ft’ Psi Change‘ at Stort® psi* 
M 17.5 10.7 1.47 15.7 0.0 (W) 53 (M) 37.3 
A 17.5 10.7 0.254 2.7 2.8 (M) 37.3 (A) 31.8 
S2 4.3 0.8 39.44 31.6 0.0 (A) 31.8 Nozzle)* 
B 13.2 6.3 1.3€ 8.6 0.0 (A) 31.8 (B) 23.2 
L 5.0 l 16.13 18.0 5.5 (B) 23.2 Faucet)‘ 
).3 
LT 2.8 8.€ 4 0 3 LT) 0.9° 
«From Table V © Sum of Cols. 5, 6, 7 
b | Table I\ * These pressures should be zero. Since variation from zero is relatively small, it 
ef Table VI is justifiable to assume that pipe sizes are adequate to permit hose nozzle at S2, 
4 Assumed 53 psi at main (see text) Pressures at subsequent points from Col. 8 faucet at L (lavatory) and faucet at LT (laundry tray) to deliver the desired 
ling line flow simultaneously 


In the equivalent pipe method of hydraulic analysis the fric- 
tion loss (at a given rate of flow) caused by pipe, fittings, or 
appurtenances is expressed in terms of a common standard, 
which is the friction loss of 1-inch new galvanized iron pipe. 
Using the loss in a one-foot length of such pipe as unity, 
we can express the loss caused by any other type or size of 
pipe, or by any faucet, valve, or other fitting or appurtenance. 
Example: 1 ft of %” copper tubing is equivalent to 17.9 ft 
of 1” galv. pipe; 1 ft of %” copper tubing is equivalent to 
3.9 ft, ete. A 4%” gate valve is equivalent to 6 ft of 1” galv. 
pipe; a %” water meter, to 90 ft. 


The second column of Table III contains equivalents for all 
elements of Fig. 2, which include those encountered in the 
average small house. Data are based on full-scale laboratory 
tests made at the University of Wisconsin Hydraulic Lab- 
oratory, and used by Mr. S. E. Kotz and the author in pre- 
paring simplified short courses in plumbing. 


In addition to the equivalent length, two factors are neces- 
sary; the static pressure at the water main (here assumed 
as stated, to be 53 psi); and the friction loss at various rates 
of flow in 100 ft of 1” galvanized pipe (friction loss varies 
at different rates of flow or discharge; this information is 
contained in Table IV). Using these to examine the water 
supply system analytically makes it easier to understand 
the performance of water piping and to locate “bottle-necks,” 
or sections highly resistant to flow. 


In Table V are summarized minimum requirements, obtained 
from Table II. In addition, flow will have to be adequate to 
overcome changes in static pressure due to differences in ele- 
vation of various parts of the piping system. These changes 
also appear in Table V. Table VI gives the total “equivalent 
length” of 1” galvanized iron pipe in any given section of 
the system. Pressure at the discharge point, or end of the 
section under consideration, appears in Table VII. If piping 
size is adequate to deliver the assumed pressure, values in 
last column of Table VII for ultimate discharge points— 
hose nozzle, faucets, ete.—should be zero or very close to it; 
all pressure is dissipated when the faucet or nozzle is opened. 


If only one faucet is used—rather than the two or three for 
whose simultaneous use a system should be designed—there 
may be “too great” a flow, but the user normally opens the 
faucet only part way, and thus consumes pressure by re- 
stricting the orifice. Such devices as fixed orifices or restric- 
tions in the branch, or lengths of smaller pipe, should be 
employed only after careful consideration of the requirements 
of simultaneous use. 


What Happens with %” Service Pipe? 


How much pressure would have to be available in the main 
if *\” service were used? First, we have to maintain a pres- 
sure at A of 31.8 psi. Assume the 1” pipe (short run) from 
A to C is not disturbed. Item (7), Table VI, shows 6.46 
hundreds of feet of 1” from Main to A. With a discharge of 





TABLE VIII—COMPUTATION: PRESSURE IN PIPING AT FIXTURE 














Loss in Equiv. Gage 
Pressure Flow 1” pipe caused Reading 
Gage at gpm“ by faucet” psi® 
L 5.0 14.6x 1.1 16 
LT 8.2 4.8 x 2.8 13 
$2 4.3 38.5 x 0.8 31 
‘From Table II 
» From Tables III and I\ 
Pressure required to vercome fIriction in the taucet r hose connection Note 
that a common recommendation is “about 15 psi’ at the usual house fixtures— 
which obviously cannot apply at a sill cock with hose and nozzle connected; yet 
th rule of thumb has some basis in practical performance since pressures at 
nd LT ose to 15 psi are required 


17.5 gpm we have 10.7 psi x 6.46 = 69.2 psi lost. Adding 
2.8 psi because A is higher than M, we have 69.2 + 2.8 + 
31.8 = 103.8 psi, or say 104 psi. This is almost double the 
53 psi originally assumed available for 1” service. Lower 
pressure would reduce flow below the standard we have set 
as adequate, unless we can find a curb cock, stop, and waste 
that cause less pressure loss. I understand one of the latter, 
now on the market, can test as low as 77 ft of 1”. Under this 
condition we could save the equivalent of 108 ft of 1” pipe 
loss. Pressure would be reduced about 10 psi, or from 104 
to 94 psi. 


With %” service, if 5 gpm are flowing at L only, pressure 
in main could drop to 38 psi. If 5 gpm is the flow at L and 
8.2 gpm at LT, and both are used simultaneously, main pres- 
sure must be 78 psi. When pressure is less than 78 psi in the 
main, %” service can be called “adequate” only if use can 
be limited to a single fixture at a time. 


Summary 


Special attention is called to the fact that, with 1” house 
service pipe, the equivalent length of 1” pipe from main 
through garden hose in the problem described is 147 + 25.4 
+. 3,994, or 4,116.4 ft—more than % of a mile. The average 
residence water supply, a serious hydraulic problem, requires 
more than casual attention. 


A %” house service increases the length 11.5%, or about 475 
ft of equivalent 1”. However, equivalent length of pipe from 
main to lavatory is 1921 ft of 1”; %” service increases this 
length 25%. Equivalent length of 1” from main to laundry 
tray is 1165 ft; %” service increases this length 40%. This 
illustrates the importance of pipe sizing and its effect on 
performance of the entire residential water supply system. 
When water main pressures encountered are below 90 psi, 
the designer should investigate the hydraulics of the %” 
service before specifying it. Some runs may be short and 
may be justified. Most clients are going to be disappointed 
in flow rates if %” services are used. 
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The effectiveness of zoning laws so far devel- 
oped throughout the nation was put to a severe 
test by war activity and the emergency demand 
for housing for industrial and war workers. A 
great deal of building had to be done quickly 
and economically. Large-scale demand had to 
be satisfied by quantity operations. The ex- 
perience gained in group design points defi- 
nitely to need for reform in zoning legislation. 
Unless revision can be undertaken speedily and 
intelligently, our postwar housing will fall far 
below the standards which the public has a 





right to expect. 














ZONING .... an imeepimentr 


By ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, F.A.LA. 


Many architects who were brought into 


zone. It also says you must not place 


of the two sets of regulations which 


contact with the multiplicity of regula- a non-conforming use within a district compelled sterile straight-line street ont 
tions which governed war housing where specific types of uses have been frontage for war housing communities. _ 
found that the best of regulations often established. Nevertheless, economy of material in onl. 
seemed to impose unreasonable restric- This sort of regulation, designed orig- the past restrained the average devel- a 
tions upon development of a really satis- inally to safeguard health by prohibit- oper from setting back further than the a 
factory design. Certainly a large num- ine dangerous congestion in crowded minimum required by zoning. lhere is “ 
ber of architects, experienced enough metropolitan centers, was extended to little incentive in the average zoning the: 
to understand fully the purpose and prevent an iadiattent cement Gaame yon ordinance to plan for the type of ameni- Wie 
value of zoning, were surprised, when ing into a district where most of the ties that are only possible through group tion 
presented with the opportunity to de- houses are set back from the street, and design. to 1 
sign a whole community, to find that building out to the front property line Similar difficulties are encountered when hou 
existing types of zoning legislation ac- or side lot line in such a way as to zoning regulations prescribe too expli- sun 
tually seemed to forbid the most desir- jeopardize the value of neighboring citly both minimum width and depth stri 
able solution of the plan. properties. ‘of lots and also set a minimum area. legi 
Zoning Has Been A Remedial Measure When, however, S whole neighborhood ese eee alee Se sap all on 
is planned and built at one time, there oe a oS oe eS ee tri 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact is an opportunity for placing the houses —— rectilinear rang design, thus nou 
that zoning was developed as an instru- in such a way that one house is a pro- frustrating the designer who realizes ly, 
ment only after it was realized that tection to the others, and so that the that variety of frontage has both social ing 
damage had been done by earlier failure relation of the houses one to another and esthetic advantages, and who has Fer 
to regulate abuse of community ameni- can be varied. A minimum setback line found that flexibility also is a practical “s 
ties. The primary aim of zoning was to serves to line houses up with undesir- necessity to wstsber-wsegs the special rel 
protect public health, safety, and con- able uniformity and practically without culties of grouping houses around ae se 
venience. Zoning law says to the indi- regard to the development of outdoor Geness of blocks and arranging ‘or Ey 
vidual, you shall not come into a par- spaces, vistas, and enclosures, which desirable space between them. = 
ticular neighborhood and build more can so greatly enhance the interrelation om 
intensively than the standard set by between the outdoors and the interior Arbitrary Control of Land Use ati 
law, nor may you build in front of the of the home. It is true that during the Zoning restrictions have also been un- Th 
building line which has been established war regulations of the War Production reasonable in stipulating and classify- er 
for the particular community. You Board, designed to conserve critical ing housing types and restricting whole in 
must place your living units in such materials such as pipe and electric zones to particular house types. At the far 
and such a way which has been estab- cable, imposed definite maximum limits time zoning laws were framed, there vari 
lished as desirable for the particular for setbacks. Thus it was a combination had been a tendency to invade subur!an ters 
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LIBERALIZED ZONING FOR RESI- 
DENTIAL AREAS is necessary if land 
use is to benefit from design. Diagram 
shows effects of eliminating two com- 
mon restrictions, 
setback and resulting prohibition of 
street-front garages. Block | shows 
ordinary layout in typical rectangular 
subdivision, uniform setback required 
and rear yards cut up by garages. 
Street B shows monotonous uniform 
setback, both sides; Street C, effect 
of variable setback. Block 2 shows 
rear yards improved by grouping ga- 
rages. Io Street D, wider and carrying 
considerable traffic, not only is set- 
back varied, but garages are placed 
at front to screen living quarters from 
In Block 3, design of 
rear yards is much improved when 
freed of accessory buildings. 


traffic noise. 


neighborhoods with city types of apart- 
ment houses built up to the lot line with 
only shallow courts and yards. Protec- 
tion was sought against this “inva- 
sion”; apartments were restricted to 
segregated zones. In other neighbor- 
hoods composed of substantial homes, 
there was fear of invasion by so-called 
“jerry builders” with flimsy construc- 
tion. The form of protection resorted 
to was prohibition of construction of a 
house costing less than a stipulated 
sum. In cases where this type of re- 
striction was invalid under enabling 
legislation, it was frequently imposed 
through deed restriction. Whole dis- 
tricts were designated for particular 
housing types: single-family, two-fami- 
ly, four-family, multi-family, etc. Zon- 
ing has tended to follow this pattern. 


Far better protection can be given by 
intelligent group design than by arbi- 
trary rules. Flexibility has distinct 
esthetic as well as practical advantages. 
Everyone realizes when he sees it that 
a neighborhood composed solely of 
small homes suffers because it lacks the 
Satisfying effect of variation in mass. 
This can be overcome by intelligent 
grouping of large and small units. Even 
in neighborhoods where there are no 
families that can afford large homes, 
variety of mass can be achieved by in- 
persing two-family houses among 


= 





the usual uniform 





individual detached homes. It is also 
possible to use row houses in combina- 
tion with both single and two-family 
houses, and achieve results that would 
be impossible when uniform standards 
are imposed by the ordinary types of 
zoning legislation. 


American zoning laws have also unfor- 
tunately copied one another in stipulat- 
ing uniform minimum lot areas for 
particular zones. The usual pattern is 
to designate zones by the letters, A, B, 
C, D, ete. Minimum frontages and 
depths are usually given, controlled, of 
course, by a minimum required area. 
A is usually the most intensive zone. 
It is likely, too, that the ordinance will 
go on to stipulate minimum front, side, 
and rear yards. The framers of this 
type of law have apparently been quite 
oblivious of the effect of the imaginary 
lines which they were drawing upon 
the landscape. In any terrain, except 
one which is absolutely flat, it ought to 
be apparent that restrictions of this 
character are contrary to nature. 


Reasonable Control Imposed by Nature 


It is the designer’s task to get the most 
out of nature. The early New England 
pioneers, without benefit of formal de- 
sign, knew how to place their houses 
and barns for best exposure or in order 
to enjoy shelter from the north wind. 


































In the earlier American towns, tradi- 
tion was still strong enough to be a 
guide in the grouping of houses. Roads 
were laid out not by mechanical instru- 


pa 

ome 58 . 
CASE OF THE TOWN OF “X”: Zoning 
ordinances required individual houses in 
this subdivision, but proportion of street 
area to private property was economically 
unsound; it had defaulted on taxes 
Above, scheme with undivided property, 
designed for investment ownership, rental 
occupancy. See also following page 


ments but by the human eye. All ad- 
vantage possible was taken of natural 
contours. Boundaries, too, were estab- 
































































ZONING 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE °* Pencil Points 


lished because of natural desirability. 


It is true that with the rapid expansion 
of the country, urgency for haste and 
quantity destroyed a large part of 
the understanding that had been tradi- 





TOWN OF “X”: Same subdivision shown 
on preceding page, but with all property 
in private hands, suggesting difficulty of 


establishing satisfactory individual lot 
lines for good distribution of open space. 


tional. Exaggerated ideas of the value 
of land prevented men from realizing 
how greatly the desirability of property 
depended upon the amenities of design 
and the arrangement of improvements, 
one with respect to another. Of course, 
zoning was a valuable step. It definitely 
laid down the principle that some re- 
straint upon the individual was neces- 
sary in the interest of the community. 
Unfortunately, the words of law must 
be precise. It is not possible either to 
lay down a fiat that a high standard 
of design must be followed or that bad 
design must be prohibited; but assured- 
ly it can be recognized that the remedy 
lies in good design rather than in good 
laws. The task before us is to rephrase 


our legislation so that it may protect 
against violation of rights without 
setting up imaginary lines that become 
unreasoning barriers to the natural 
laws of design. 


The great fault of zoning is that it has 
been forced to adhere too greatly to 
generalizations. The direction of the 
remedy may be indicated by taking a 
particular case where zoning has failed 
to preserve or create the amenities de- 
sired, and to apply to this particular 
case the natural remedy of intelligent 
design. 


Case of the Town of “X” 


A case in the town of X is offered. Here 
is a subdivision originally laid out in 
lots which varied from 25 to 40 feet in 
width and averaged 130 feet in depth. 
Paved streets, water, and sewer were 
installed. The lots were too narrow for 
individual family houses as called for 
by the zoning regulations. The propor- 
tion of street area to private property 
area was too high for the economic 
solvency of the property. Local regula- 
tions discriminated against group and 
row housing. To utilize the property, 
a rearrangement of lots and a greater 
flexibility of housing types was essen- 
tial. A layout was prepared which 
would increase the amount of open space 
between the houses, create a project of 
greater desirability, and make carrying 
the project economically feasible. Since 
the property had been in default for 
taxes, the town of X had a major in- 
terest in its successful development. In 
making the presentation, several alter- 
nates were suggested to provide for 
the preservation and maintenance of 
open spaces to be assigned to specific 
properties as well as those spaces to be 
assigned to community use. Irrespec- 
tive of the interest of the town, which 
was anxious to put the property back 
on the tax roll, the project was aban- 
doned because the local zoning regula- 
tions were inflexible. There was abso- 


lutely nothing in the code which took 
maintenance into consideration. 


The inflexibility of the prevalent type 
of zoning ordinance has not only 
operated to prevent the intelligent solu- 
tion of planning problems through 
competent design, but it has accentuated 
the difficulties encountered by builders 
who have been compelled to adhere to 
restrictions such as were set by the 
War Production Board for the conserva- 
tion of materials. 


Crises May Breed Poor Planning 


While the war was going on, special 
regulations had to be passed to reduce 
required setbacks within the limits set 





SAME SUBDIVISION: Company-main- 
tained open spaces for group use, com- 
bined with private rented lots; for 
investment ownership, rental occupancy; 
common open spaces located to south. 


by allotments of piping and wiring. The 
shortage of materials following the war 
has tended to accentuate the impasse. 
Group design is likely to be put in a 
strait jacket while men who want to 
get things done build thousands of 
houses each on its individual lot, each 








NOTES ON TYPE OF AMENDMENT PROPOSED for Liberalizing Sections for 


SEC. Conditions Under Which Variations 
From Housing Types and Standards Stipu- 
lated for Particular Zones May Be Permitted: 


1. In any zone where a proposal is pre 
sented to house 75 or more families and the 
plan is made for carrying out the work at 
one time or by steps such as meet the ap 
proval of the board or authority having 
jurisdiction, a permit may be granted to al- 
low the accommodation of not more than 
one-third of the families in such a project in 


types of housing for which the requirements 
of lot lines, setbacks, types of buildings, 


ry from the types required for 


2. No permit for such variation may be 
granted unless, in the opinion of the board 
or authority having jurisdiction, the varia 
tion granted does, by reason of greater 








j I emer nd j -onstitute 

in improvement in the group design of the 
mmunity. The board may require that 
ovenants shall be entered into by the in- 
erest contr ig tl perty to assure the 


proper maintenance of adequate open space 
between the groups of houses and to insure 
the equitable distribution of the cost of main- 
tenance of such open spaces among the 


families benefited. 


3. No variation from the type of housing 
designated for a zone shall be permitted 
unless the nearest wall of a group or a row 
of houses shall be at least 100 feet distant 
from the nearest house previously erected, 
or unless the owners of surrounding prop- 
erties shall consent to the placing of the 
proposed group. Under no circumstances 
shall the wall of a group or row of houses 





Typical Zoning Ordinance 


> placed nearer than 3U feet to the property 
line which separates it from the prevailing 
type of house specified for the zone. 


4. In cases 
velopment 
houses shall be 
portion specified by this section after 
completion of the requisite proportior 
houses in conformity with the zoning req 
ment. When, however, a bond satisfactory 
to the authority having jurisdiction is 

for the completion of all the housing 





permitted only to the 


posed for a project, then it may be permi 
to commence with the group row hous 


5S. In any zone where the minimum stan 


of house types is designated as single-family 
detached residences or two-family attached 
residences, or 3- or 4-family houses, row 
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with front, side, and rear yards in 
strict conformity with zoning regula- 
tions. Perhaps it is fortunate that a 
definite effort to avoid waste and con- 
serve materials should offer a challenge 
to current zoning theory. Any builder, 
who aims to give value where it is most 
effective, must constantly strive to 
eliminate waste where it can be avoided. 
Those who seek to develop zoning so 
that it may be an aid rather than a 
hindrance to good design should be pre- 
pared to utilize war housing experience 
in liberalizing and developing our 
understanding of zoning principles. 


In the first place, where a large devel- 
opment is planned at one time and 
built according to a coordinated plan, 
the restrictions which apply should be 
very different from the restrictions im- 
posed to protect districts which are 


I > 
lB) CD. 2 
She do 
SIMILAR TO PRECEDING SCHEME, but 


with common open spaces in front, ten- 
ants’ private yards in rear. 


already established, or where use and 
character have already been set. 


A Legislative Way To Flexibility 


The enabling legislation of New York 
State has been amended (see Section 


37, General City Law) to allow cities 
and local communities to amend their 
zoning ordinances in the interest of 
new, large-scale developments. Local 
boards in New York may, under safe- 
guards, approve a plan for a new 
subdivision which follows standards 
different from those stipulated for 
specific zones, and by such approval of 
a plan of development, the zoning 
ordinance is construed to be amended 
in respect to the area for which the 
plan is adopted. Many cities in New 
York State have added to their local 
ordinances the sections required to 
realize the benefits possible through the 
making of large-scale subdivision plans, 
where variance from specific zoning 
standards is both permissible and ad- 
visable because of the greater protec- 
tion afforded through group design and 
coordinated development. Nevertheless 
the full implications of this type of 
regulation are not yet widely under- 
stood. As yet it appears that little ad- 
vance has been made in developing a 
technique under which effective plan- 
ning of this type can be carried on in 
cooperation with existing planning 
boards. 


Quite a different reason for deviation 
from specific zoning standards is to be 
found in older blighted districts. Where 
a district has already become blighted 
or where economic or social changes 
may point to the need for working out 
a transition from one type of use to 
another, ordinary types of zoning regu- 
lation generally constitute a deterrent 
rather than an incentive to improve- 
ment. Every modern zoning ordinance 
should contain a section based on pow- 
ers similar to those granted by Section 
37 of the New York State enabling act, 
which should provide for methods for 
adopting zoning variations designed to 
stimulate the improvement of blighted 
areas. 


It would have been unwise to advocate 
a wholesale rewriting of zoning codes 





immediately following the war. There 
are, however, certain principles which 
should be recognized and which certain 
agencies, both public and private, ought 
to study in advance and be prepared to 
recognize by amendment. Prior to the 
close of the war, the writer attempted 
to frame a declaration of principles 
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LIKE TWO PRECEDING SCHEMES, this 
has tenant yards to the rear, but indi- 
vidual lots front on common courts which 
open out to a public park achieved by 
utilizing the open corners. Despite obvious 
advantages of these schemes, project was 
dropped because the Town of “X” had 
inflexible zoning laws, and taxes continue 
to be defaulted. 


which might be adopted by the zoning 
board of a medium sized city where 
administration has been reasonably 
intelligent. Since these particular 
principles were drafted with a view to 
improving the design of large-scale 
housing enterprises, a copy was placed 
at the disposal of the Land Planning 
Division of FHA. The suggestion was 
made that after study a circular of in- 
formation with regard to zoning revi- 
sions should be sent out to zoning 
boards throughout the nation. 





ry be permitted provided that no 
- sommodated in 
with common party walls without the 
n of a court. Such court shall be 

f the building 
ing and shall be at least half the 
> nearest row of buildings. Such 

a court may be formed by an offset of the 
which faces the nearest street, or by a 
in direction of the line of the front 


+ turn thirde th dent} 
two-thiras the depmn 


oO 


6. No group row housing, as above defined 


n” 


e permitted in a zone where the pre- 
type of housing is specified for 
family detached houses or two-family 
ed houses, unless every house in a 
in which there are common party 
shall touch upon an open area con- 
3 not less than 7,000 square feet free 


suc! € ss than o teet 
in seS he 8 f ili e h ed in 
Tour f houses having a comm n party 

I n ises I re than six 
f ilies are h j 5 I ing on 
mon party v the imu jimensi f 
the e 60 feet 


nstrued so as 





I 1partment house 
or portion thereof in a zone, where apart 
ment types are permitted, which shall be 
more intensive in coverage than is permitted 
in the ordinance for such zone, unless in the 
opinion of the board or authority having 
jurisdiction a compensating openness of plan 
or reduction in coverage is achieved for the 
accommodations provided for at least two- 
thirds of the families to be housed. 


8 f where the ap; i of 
c I I é i abutting properties 
si t een secured and with the af 
firmative vote of % of the board or authority 


having jurisdiction, inoffensive types of busi- 
ness and industrial 


uses may be permitted 
in a residential neighborhood provided that 
1 plan is adhered to which provides for the 
protection of the abutting properties by the 
rangement of a residential fringe or parked 
strip. The latter shall not be less than 30 
feet wide at its narrowest point. The plan 
shall provide venants for the maintenance 
of the protective strip satisfactory to the 
uthority having jurisdiction. This section 


shall not be so construed as to destroy the 


character of a community already established 


by the invasion of business or industrial uses 
which are unrelated to the character of the 


listrict already established 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE 


Editors’ Note: Items starred are particularly 

noteworthy, due to immediate and widespread 

interest in their contents, to the conciseness 

and clarity with which information is pre- 
sented, to announcement of a new, important prod- 
uct, or to some other factor which makes them 
especially valuable. 


Air and Temperature Control 


3-66. The Weather-Man Controls Build- 
ing Temperature from the Outside (Bul- 
letins A-446, B-546), Automatic Devices 
Co., Weather Controls. Reviewed Oc- 
tober. 


3-67. Special-Built Time Switches for 
the Volume User (Bulletin T-55), Auto- 
matic Temperature Control Co., Ince. 
Reviewed October. 


1-55. Dunham Baseboard Simpli- 

city Heating Systems (Bulletin 

639), 6-p. illus. booklet; base- 
board heating system with one con- 
tinuous pipe. Includes installation de- 
tails, tables of heat output. C. A. Dun- 
ham Co. 


1-56. Small High Pressure Pumps (D- 
446), 4-p. folder, illus.; ES boiler-feed 
pump for pressures up to 200 psi. De- 


tails, charts, dimensions. Economy 
Pumps, Inc. 


1-68. Fitzgibbons R-Z-U Junior Steel 
Boiler, AIA 30-C-1, 6-p. illus. folder on 
coal, oil, gas, or stoker-fired boiler for 
large residences, small apartment, in- 
stitutional, and business buildings. En- 
gineering data, drawings. Fitzgibbons 
Boiler Co., Inc. 


8-138. The Answer Book on Home Heat- 
ing (SP-00-90), General Electric Co. 
Reviewed October. 


8-139. Hoffman Economy Heating 
Pumps, AIA 30-C-5 (Cat. VCP 1045), 
Hoffman Specialty Co. Reviewed Octo- 
ber. 


22-18. Ilg Ventilating Fans (Bulletin 
A-1041), Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
Reviewed October. 
1-57. Carefree, Dependable Warmth 
(Form 4609), 14-p. illus. booklet; auto- 
matically fired coal and oil heating 
systems for residences. Brief descrip- 
tions, advantages. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co. 

1-58. How to Control Radiant 

Heating (Booklet B), 18 pp., il- 

lus. Discussion of radiant heat 
systems, methods of control; explana- 
tion of “Duostat” (controls heating 
medium according to outdoor tempera- 
ture). Typical layouts. Johnson Serv- 
ice Co. 
1-69. Series “A” Blower Assemblies 
(Cat. 502), 8 pp., illus. Dimensions and 
performance data on die-formed blower 
unit; selection data; term definitions; 
fan law interpolations. Lau Blower Co. 


1-59. Corrosion Control in Air Condi- 
tioning—The Chromate Treatment of 
Their Water Systems (Serial 35), 16- 
p. booklet; use of chromate for control- 
ling corrosion in water-cooled air con- 
ditioning systems. Graphs, examples, 
tests; results from field and laboratory 
research. Mutual Chemical Co. of 
America. 





8-140. Precision-Built Clark, AIA 30- 
G-1, National Oil Burner Co. Reviewed 
October. 


8-141. Rutledge Steel Water Tube Heat- 
ing Boilers, R. W. Rutledge Water Tube 
Boiler Co. Reviewed October. 


8 folders on “Silent Glow” oil burners. 
Parts illustrated, operations described; 
detail drawings, specifications. Silent 
Glow Oil Burner Corp.: 


1-60. Junior Defender Model 600. 
1-61. Air-Seel Model 800. 

1-62. Senior Defender Model 1200. 
1-63. Model 1800. 

1-64. Model 2800. 

1-65. Model 3800. 

1-66. Model 6800. 

1-67. Model 8800. 


8-150. Thatcher New V Series Comfort- 
master, Thatcher Furnace Co. Reviewed 
October. 


1-70. Protection and Control for the 
Modern Home, 4-p. illus. folder on con- 
trol valves for plumbing and heating 
systems. Watts Regulator Co. 


Doors and Windows 


4-62. Adlake Aluminum Windows, AIA 
16-E-1, 14-p. illus. booklet; details and 
data on aluminum window units. Instal- 
lation details, specifications. Adams and 
Westlake Co. 


1-66. Bilco Copper Steel Bulkheads, 4-p. 
illus. folder; cellar bulkheads for frame 
and masonry construction. Descrip- 
tions, data, diagrams. The Bilco Co. 


23-74. Light Up Your Living, Curtis 
Companies, Inc. Reviewed October. 


4-63. Ellison Balanced Door Unit, 10-p. 
illus. booklet; prefabricated entrance 
doors; offset hinges for wide opening; 
details, specifications, recommendations. 
Ellison Bronze Co., Inc. 


8-137. Hardware for Casement Win- 
dows, H. S. Getty & Co. Reviewed 
October. 


1-64. Standard Thermopane 

a Sizes, AIA 26-A-1946, 4-p. illus. 

folder announcing standard mod- 

ular sizes of Thermopane now available; 

for residential steel sash, picture, and 

double-hung windows; capacities, glaz- 

ing details, instructions. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 


1-67. Steel Basement Windows, (P&P 
200), illus. sheet; steel basement win- 
dows and frames. Specifications, prices. 
Machine and Tool Co. 


1-65. Truscon Steel Windows and 

Industrial Doors, 1946 Edition, 

70-p. illus. catalog; specifications, 
installation details; standard modular 
sizes of steel windows, prefabricated 
double glazing, and doors. Truscon Steel 
Co. 


Electrical Equipment and Lighting 


5-35. Main and Range Service 

Equipment, AIA 31-D-3, (Bulle- 

tin 74), 4-p. illus. booklet; “Pul- 
fuzswitch”—equipped service entrance, 
type MR, for houses having heavy- 
capacity appliances. Two models. De- 
scriptions. advantages, specifications, 
prices. Frank Adam Electric Co. 








5-36. Type AC Circuit Breakers, AlA 
31-D-3, (Bulletin 75, replaces Bulletin 
63), 6-p. illus. booklet. Specifications, 
details, and tables for service equip- 
ment and load centers. Capacities, wir- 
ing data, prices. Frank Adam Electric 
Co. 

8-136. Authotone Chimes (No.110), Auth 
Electrical Specialty Co., Inc. Reviewed 
October. 


12-80. How To Get The Most From 
Fluorescent Lighting, Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. Reviewed October. 


From General Electric Co. (5 cents per 
copy—make check or money order pay- 
able to General Electric Co.) Reviewed 
October: 


12-81. A Ceiling of Light for Tomor- 


row’s Classrooms, Y550. 


12-82. Arches of Light for Modern 
Schoolrooms, Y551. 


12-83. Remodeling With Light To 
Streamline Office Space, Y552. 


5-34. Handbook of Farmstead Wiring 
Design, AIA 31-C-61, Industry Com- 
mittee on Interior Wiring Design. (40 
cents per copy—make check or money 
order payable to the Industry Com- 
mittee on Interior Wiring Design.) Re- 
viewed October. 


5-40. Claude Banks Fluorescent, AIA 
31-F (Supp. to Cat. 40), 14-p. illus. 
catalog on industrial and commercial 
fluorescent lighting fixtures; advan- 
tages, applications, dimensions, price 
lists; also exterior lighting fixtures. The 
Kirlin Co. 

12-84. Ceilings Unlimited, The Miller 
Co. Reviewed October. 


5-37. Pittsburgh Permaflector Lighting, 
AIA 31-S-2, (Cat. 46), 126 pp., illus.; 
incandescent lighting equipment and 
accessories for interior and exterior use. 
Light-distribution charts, installation 
diagrams, product details, prices. Pitts- 
burgh Reflector Co. 


5-38. Radiant Lamps for Educational 
Institutions, illus. folder (4 x 6): 
weatherproof lamps from 50 to 10,000 
watts. Uses, types, advantages. Ra- 
diant Lamp Corp. 

5-39. Roebling Electrical Wires and 
Cables (J-8832), 22 pp., illus. General 
catalog; electrical wires, conductors, 
cables, coverings; data, dimensions, use, 
construction. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co. 

12-85. Fluorescent Lamps, A-4759, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Reviewed 
October. 


Finishers and Protectors 


6-74. Bondex Waterproof Cement Paint, 
folder (4x6%); waterproof cement 
paint color chart, color schemes. For 
exterior, interior use. Brown Rogers 
Dixson Co. 


6-75. Martin-Senour Color Packs, color 
chips (2%x2'%); “Kolor Brite” enamel. 
Uses, advantages. The Martin-Senour 
Co. 

6-76. Maintenance and Sanitation Prod- 
ucts for Hospitals, 4-p. illus. folder on 
equipment and supplies for hospital 
maintenance. Brief descriptions. Mid- 
land Laboratories. 

16-115. Painting for Light and Decor 
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tion, National Chemical & Mfg. Co. Re- 
viewed October. 


93-73. The Truth About Aquella, Prima 
Products, Inc. Reviewed October. 
6-77. Protexol Fireproofing (Cire. 110), 
4-p. folder; wood chemically treated to 
increase its fire-, decay-, insect-resis- 
tance. Protexol Corp. 


6-78. “Building Savers” Estimating 
Guide, 4-p. folder; data on many types 
of protective coatings and admixtures, 
in simplified chart form; foundations, 
floors, walls, roofs; concrete, masonry, 
wood, ete. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Insulation (Thermal, Acoustic) 


9-53. Eagle-Picher Insulation, A-192, 
Eagle-Picher Co. Reviewed October. 


Load-Bearing Structures 


12-87. Indiana Limestone, 22-p. illus. 
technical catalog; adaptability, grading, 
finishing, and master specifications of 
fabrication and use of “Indiana Lime- 
ne.” Indiana Limestone Institute. 


12-88. Dry-Brick Walls, 16-p. illus. 
booklet; type of workmanship, design, 
and materials needed to insure water- 
tight brick walls. Louisville Cement Co. 
12-86. The “Wilson System,” 4-p. illus. 
folder; forms for manufacturing pre- 
fabricated building units of concrete 
with any aggregate. Description of sys- 
tem, details, specifications. Wm. M. 
Wilson. 


+ 
sti 


Materials of Installation 


20-30. Plastiktrim for Functional 
Beauty, R. D. Werner Co., Inc. Re- 
viewed October. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


13-36. New Water Repellent Fire Hose 
(AD-8002), 8-p. illus. booklet; water- 
repellent, mildew-resistant “All-weath- 
er” fire hose, various types. American- 
La-France-Foamite Corp. 


13-37. Better Ovens, illus. folder (6% 

344); portable gas-heated baking and 
roasting ovens for commercial and in- 
stitutional kitchens. Brief descriptions, 
capacity data, general measurements. 
G. S. Blodgett Co., Ine. 


From General Electric Co., Appliance 
and Merchandise Dept. Reviewed Oc- 
tober : 


11-16. Model LB7-B. 
11-17. Model B7-C. 
11-18. Model LBX7-B. 


11-19. General Electric Disposall (565- 
1953), General Electric Co. Reviewed 
October. 

13-38. Leroy Lettering and Symbols 
(A 13-60006), 18-p. illus. catalog (6 x 
8%); lettering templates and pens; 
meee, descriptions, prices. Keuffel & 
Usser Co. 


13-39. The New Paragon Drafting 
Mac! ne, 8-p. illus. booklet (12 x 8%); 
device combines functions of tee square, 
tianvle, straightedges, scales, protrac- 
tor, etc. in ene unit. Various scales; 
prices. Keuffel & Esser Co. 


11-21. Make Your Old Kitchen New, 
Morton Mfg. Co. Reviewed October. 
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3 pieces of literature on “subveyor” 
(conveyor belt) installations in insti- 
tutional and hospital kitchens. Descrip- 
tions, models, examples of installations, 
and advantages. Samuel Olson Mfg. Co.., 
Inc.: 

13-40. Largest Private 
print) 

13-41. The Multi-Story Kitchen (6-p. 
mimeo) 

13-42. The Subveyo (booklet) 

4-61. Spend Your Time on Design, Time- 
ly Products Co. Reviewed October. 
19-64. “Hallowell,” Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. Reviewed October. 

2-11. Tiletone Shower Cabinets (22b-3) 
Tiletone Co. Reviewed October. 


Hospital (re- 


Non-Load Bearing Structures 


14-01. Alloys, (Cat. D-2), 24-p. illus. 
catalog organized to facilitate compari- 
son and selection of — and nickel 
alloy for wire, strip, or rod. Index, en- 
gineering data, applications, size and 
weight tables. Alloy Metal Wire Co., 
Ine. 


19-69. Granux, Distinctive Building 
Facing, 4-p. illus. folder; specifications 
for “Granux,” a fabricated, manufac- 
tured granite for exterior facing on all 
types of buildings. Granux Corp. 


7-53. New Water-Repellent Gypsum 
Sheathing, Gypsum Assc iation. Re- 
viewed October. 

14-02. How to Work With Kim- 

preg Plastic-Surfaced Plywood, 

6-p. illus. folder; fabrication data 
sheet for plastic-faced plywood; meth- 
ods of sawing, gluing, painting, edge- 
sealing, finishing. Kimberly-Clark Corp.., 
Plastics Div. 


4-64. Standard Thermopane Sizes, AIA 
26-A-1946, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. (See No. 4-64 under “Doors and 
Windows”) 

Technical data sheets on advantages and 
applications of glass block construction 
in regard to thermal and acoustic insu- 
lation. From Pittsburgh Corning Corp.: 


14-04. Insulation: Normal Heat Trans- 
mission Through Glass Block Panels, 
May, 1941. 


14-05. Light Transmission and Illu 
mination, May, 1941. 


14-06. Solar Heat Transmission and 
Total Heat Gain, May, 1941. 


14-07. Sound Insulat on, July, 1942. 


14-08. Weather Resistance Perform- 
ance, July, 1942. 


14-03. Plexiglass Sheets, Rods, and 
Molding Powders, 6-p. illus. pamphlet; 
description, advantages, applications. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


16-116. We ldwood Plywood for Inte rwrs, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. and The Mengel 
Co. Reviewed October. 


Sanitary Equipment. Water Supply & 
Drainage 


6-73. “Automatic” Sprinkle r Systems 
(Bulletin 56), “Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corp. of America. Reviewed October. 


20-29. Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 
and Toilet Room Environments (Cat. 
84), Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. Re- 
viewed October. 


19-65. Wacor Sealed Air Chamber, il- 
lus. folder 3% x 6%); sealed air 
chambers for eliminating water ham- 
mer. Advantages, where to _ install. 
Wade Mfg. Co. 


Surfacing Materials 


“ 


Idea” portfolios (floor coverings) on 
store modernization based on trade as- 
sociation recommendations. Armstrong 
Cork Co.: 


19-66. Ideas for the Modern Paint and 
Wallpaper Store. 


19-67. Jdeas for the Hardware Mer- 
chant Who Wants to Modernize His 
Store. 

19-68. Magic Color for You, 4-p. illus. 
folder; color schemes and charts for 
“Tylac” wall coverings (synthetic sheet 
tiling, “Preswood” base). Tylac Co. 


Traffic Equipment 


20-31. Motorstair (Bulletin 1), 4-p. il- 
lus. pamphlet on escalators for com- 
mercial use. Size, capacity, operation 
and installation data. Multiscope, Inc. 




































































‘PRODUCTS | 


THIS MONTH’S PRODUCTS _ 





AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Electric Water Heaters. Models (G30-9A, 
G30-B, G30-2A, G40-2A, G52-2A, G86-2A, 
G10-1A) for kitchen, bath, basement; table- 
top; single, round tank units. Thermostatic 
controls; 10 to 86 gal capacities. General 
Electric Co., Appliance and Merchandise 


Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Robot-Eye Combustion Control. Electronic 
combustion control for oil-burning heating 
units in industrial plants, commercial build- 
ings. General Power Plant Corp., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Risselt” Air Eliminator Valves. Brass valves 
for l- or 2-pipe steam or vacuum heating 
systems with less than 15-lb boiler pressure. 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Risselt 


Div., 812 Evans St., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


Ashcroft Thermal Protector. Thermo-couple 
ictuated limit switch for industrial use. 100 F 
1000 F ranges with IC couple; 800 F to 
2000 F with AC couple with 2% accuracy 
inge at a set point. 115-230 volts, 60 cycle 
AC, 15-20 watts. Manning, Maxwell & Moors 
Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Room-Size Cooling Unit. For residential, com- 

mercial use. Window-type, enclosed unit; 
ools, filters, dehumidifies, ventilates. Pacific 

Mfg. Corp., 5308 Blanche Ave., Cleveland, 
hi 
































Humidair. Automatic humidifier; capable of 


maintaining 35% to 40% lative “_ 2 imidity 
with high or low hat am furnaces. Skil- 
beck Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Thrush Flow Control Valve. Check valve 
(with manually adjustable lever) for regulat- 
ing hot water circulation in radiant heating 
systems. H. A. Thrush & Co., Peru, Ind. 


“Wee Scot” Scotch Marine Boilers. Minia- 
tures of standard Scotch Marine (Dry Back) 
Boilers for industrial use. Working pressures 

)0 5, 150 lb; 9.7 to 50 hp. Titusville Iron 
Works C Titusville, Pa. 

Worsham One-Minute Furnace. Compact 
semi-automatic, hand-operated furnace for 


lid fuels. Removable ash receptacle, auto- 


matic feeder can be attached. In various 
for residential usé Worsham Co., 

: starr 

In 329 Lohmeyer, St. Louis 17, Mo. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Storm Window Regulator. Opens and closes 
storm windows as inside window sash is 
tised and lowered; made from magnesium 


, as } ‘ 
removable for storing. Award Mfg. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 
“ Dri-Film. Water-repellent coating on cer- 


tin fluorescent lamps to insulate against 


] > . » (‘a A ney 7 y Dittetiala 
eral Electric Co., Chemical Dept., Pittstieid, 


Recessed Fluorescent Troffers, Ready to in 


stall with K.O.'s i king 48.0” lengths 
t th K ; in ends making 48.0” lengths 
Has 300° white reflectors; avail 





humidity and to insure faster starting. Gen- 


R40 Hi-Flood Lamp. Weatherproof lamp with 
high footcandle output and heat resisting 
glass, for indoor and outdoor lighting. 300 
and 500 watts. Radiant Lamp Corp., 300 
Jellieff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS 


Aluminum Roof Paint. Asphalt 
a reflecting protective covering and reduces 
temperatures approximately 15° in summer. 
Suitable for smooth or slate roll roofing, 
asphalt shingles, built-up, slag, or metal 
roofs. Can also be used on outside metal 
work. United Gilsonite Laboratories, Scran- 
ton 1, Pa. 


ise; iorms 


INSULATION 


Na magnons Acoustic tile operating on 
liaphragm principle, “damps” sound; made 
of ie resistant felted material in 3 patterns; 
1% to 3 in. high. Heerwagen Acoustic Dec- 
ition Co., Fa celia Ark. 


MATERIALS OF INSTALLATION 


Shakeproof Q-Two Fastener. For securing 
thin sheet materials. Said to be capable of 
handling ordinary loads, to permit installation 


} } c 
lose to structural edges; durable. Shake- 





proof, Inc., 2501 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 339, 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Calculaide pra Slide Rule. Plastic 
pocket-sized slide rule (442" i 
sion of 12 in. scale ae ; includes C & D 


+ 
t 

1S) 
SI 
oO 
© 
— 


nn) A ry oe * al ye 

UU. American Hy math Co., 145 
war. £9? AMauc. Veeck WV 

West 97 St., New York, N. Y. 


Calculaide Inch Converter. Plastic pocket- 
sized instrument (5%" diameter) for convert- 
ing inch fractions to decimals or millir inateun 
U. S. standard gage numbers from No. 3 to 
30, drill numbers from No. 1 to 60. American 


Water-Repellent Fire Hose. ‘'A||-weather mil- 





rd yarns to resist wea n-La 
Fr e-Foamite Cory; ira, N. Y 





Bruning 40 BW Printer and 158 Developer. 
Both units take cut sheets or roll stock to 42” 
width; print in both color and black-and 
white. Printer: prints 7 ft per min; size 64x 
47 V4""x37"; weight 650 lb. Developer (table 


” 1 c 


type): prints 7¥2 ft per min; size 61%2"x33"'x 
2342"; weight 350 1 


4754 Montrose Ave. Chicago 41, IIl. 


Truper Perspective Drawing Aids. New, less 


expensive set of perspective 
rwina ki ; , } ; hoe Ww 
harts, drawing kit, idea sheet: has. W. 
W na . = 4tt troit 


spout when pressure is relaxed. Ge 


& Rubber Co. of California, Pasadena 


Convertible Range. Standard cabine 


range with coal-wood-oil section for 
time cooking; gas section for summer 


section uses either fuel. Kalamaz 
ind Furnace Co., Kalamaz Mich. 


Coal-Wood Range. White porcel 


Aili-e! 


unit, with suspended oven. Kalamaz 


and Furnace Co. 


“Boston” Autopsy Table. Stainless ste: 





circular pedestal base concealing plu 
fixtures, waste outlets. Rotating table 
9 removable panels, hs 

sponge bowl. rge Co., H 
Equipment Div. xarvey St., Evere 


Mass. 


Handy Roof Incline Finder. Pocket! 


ransparent plastic devic with 








which, when placed on ool finds s] 
inches per foot. Can also be used as j 
tor to find roof inclir n drawing. Rut 
0., 900 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 
NON-LOAD BEARING £TRUCTURE 
wuaene M. Opaque thermoplastic rm 
powder for use at temperatures abov 
jistortion point of unmodified styrene 
pounds or of “Plexiglas.” Moldings 
s00d ‘stré haracteristi r “raz 
warpir have wer power factor 
Plexiglas. Superi ry | 
sistance; better n qualities 
& Haas W quar I 





SANITARY EQUIPMENT, WATER 
SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE 





OP-10 Oasis Electric Water Cooler. 


ICAI GC) ‘ 
; 5 ] e 








tbinet cooler, 15%4"x15¥%2"x43¥2"; co 
yal per hr for bubbler service. %“ I.P 
1%" LP. drain. Ebco Mfg. Co., 401 W 
St, C Dhio 
SURFACING MATERIALS 
Plas-Tile. Plastic wall-tile id not to 
hip, fade, sweat, stain mes in v 
f rs 30 mart 1. For resi 
I rcial, industr Plastic T 
620 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Spiral Tubing. Steel or non-ferrous, thi 
s 1ed tubing in s for high 
yet light in weight; diameter ’ to 8 
hippable length. Pratt Industries, I: 
fort, N. Y. 
Varlar. Wall and ceiling vering wit! 
moplastic resin tting. Does not 
eel; oil and weak i stains r 
with soap and wate Avai ir 
rs and patterns. United Wallpay 
Merchandise Mart 30, Ill 
Wallpapers. t ted washa 
Adhesive-backed ed t pape 
taining 5% acti Ti t 11 
nited Wallpaper, Ir 
Cedro Macho. t 1} 
stitute, straight-gr i strong 
takes paint ar B. V 
s Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
















































‘BUILDING PRODUCT FACTS, 





These “Standard Specifications for Steel Joist Construction” 
are essentially those adopted by the Steel Joist Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The original specifications were compiled by 
Frank Burton, Consulting Engineer, and were adopted by the 
Institute December 20, 1928, to become effective February 1, 


Rox cs 


ot 


SLSIOL IS3LS 






ze 1929. Subsequently revisions were made, dated December 12, se 
_ 1933; April 23, 1941; and April 30, 1946. The following para- 
graphs include approximately half the specifications (the re- 4 
4 mainder will be published here next month) and differ only in —— 


format and details of grammar from the latest revision to those 








adopted by the Institute. Section and paragraph designations sum 
. » * ae Le 4 “ 
= are exactly as they appear in the original. These “specifica- as 
st tions” may be adopted by reference in preparing streamlined 3 ey 
"= job specifications. 4 a. 
- wm 
o 
- a. ; 
re 28 | 
an En . 
1eS a : 
hm e 
5 
n 
100. SCOPE: (a) These specifications ver the use of ste¢ (b) Steel joists shall receive on t of asphalt base paint 
. (b) t i sg I th S 
e t ty: n } lecks Ss 
mM ecti these s| ications s 
embers ir erred 1s “steel joi - 103. CONNECTIONS: (a) All f 
rt t ity-f in. (24") on centers in f rs and ist Shall be mace Dy nt y 
0 1 cer in s, k in nec se Ss} 1 f r by it In on 
k @ apart than Ss spa the top sl jeck > sa . ed § : u ti 
ists. Where such separate steel members are used a con A 1 ns 
the construction shall not be nsidered acing at least tree (ov) Umes gne d 
tion” as defined in these specifications. sulliciently to resist S nt to hand 
n when |} i 
(c) ss heavy concentrate n 2 of eno ity . , 
Ss ion s k lesigned adequately t I icable ¢ ses is -_ } 
r t mponents suc! vu j ' Ss in des the mem} ' 
th é icity ny interme j in x j 
BB FU rters (74 st diame I rt ¢ nne 
nd mem|k I si j I ing beams Er 
101. DEFINITION OF STEEL JOIST: Any steel member suitabk ned 
t t tl 






ipporting floors and roofs between the main supporti 
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BUILDING PRODUCT FACTS 




























where: 


and 


where: / 


and b 





ine tor nora I uagonalis shall not exceed 


e . 8.000 
15,000 psi, nor Ls, 
l 


+ 
18,000 r° 
welds or 


clear length of member between 


other attachments 


corresponding least radius of gyration of the 
member or of any of its component parts 


120 











| t t toy cI s I pen i ist 
| ; bel stayed t t panel ints I 
k ; 1b over tl ists complies with th I ions 
ti t pe tions: Minimum she t j 
in Sl I i ers at any point in an open-webd st 
t not less t 1 fifty percent (50%) of the required 
nd 1 tion. In con the resistance of open 
ts t is incident t onst tion as described in Sect 
t tl pecifications, top cl! is s! in addition, s y 
y th ilting compression using “l"' as the distance between 
1eS idging and “r’ as the least radius of gyration of the 
t I f any one steel joist around a vertical axis but th: 
rati f t in this case shall not exceed 200; however, tl 
pe i stresses in psi as established elsewhere in this 
; 1 104 may be increased one-third. In no case shall the 
ines of bridging be spaced farther apart than is ps i in 
é n No bending stresses shall be assumed in top 
rd f open-web steel joists supporting poured concrete bs 
whi thickness of more than one-fourteenth (1/14) of the 
listan etween supports under the top chords, but for open-wel 
sts supporting concrete siabds thinner than tl U t I 
ndin y stress for a unil 1d shall be ny 1 and 
1 from the wabl tress. In the design of 2n-wek 
n ists, nalier striy not be as 5% rT . 
part of t s in the st ists but, if adequat be 
t wry the supported id to the panel point hen 
1 top chords of n-web steel joist ist be 
tl bined axi ssion and bending Ss 
t th f the panel st ceed the permissible 
; ior et forth in this and at points of vertical 
support of tl top chords sh ed eighteen thousand 
psi (18, i). Tensile stress shall not exceed eighteen th nd 
psi (18, psi) in any member. 
(b) A solid-web steel joist shall be designed as a beam. Maxi- 


ss in tension shall not exceed eighteen th s 
{aximum fiber stress in compression shall not exceed: 
20,000 

2,000 b 


length of compression flange between lateral 
supports 


18,000 psi, nor - 
1 + 


width of compression flange 


where: h 


and ¢t 





red of a solid-web steel joist is made of two or more 








ss area of the web shall not exceed: 


18,000 


h 
7,200 t 


(,o 


12,000 psi, nor 


clear distance between flanges 
thickness of web 


mace ot tw 














sheets ol eet shall be considered as a separate 
member! of the she 
1 the icture, top flanges of solid-web st ists 
y being stayed illy n tl eck or 
t t mpues i . t 110 of t se s cilica 
t 3% tance web § to loads 
t tr 3 ce Section f these 
ication flar ee li s try the 
tung corm J listar between iines 
bridging and is t t f the pression flange, but 
ratio of “1” to “t I x d 40; ho er, | ssible 
ses in psi est i « where in is s r be 
ncreased one-third i k ing be spaced 
ther apart permitted in tion desi solid 
nailer ste« sts, nailer strips shall r ssumed to carry 
I t of t $ in the ists 
(c) W i s per (nailin screed sed in t 
slab of poured cor t t ] in tw ) thick 1S 
specified in Section 4 (a), | ling stress in top chords of 
open-w steel joi i not nside ided the w j 
Sieeper (n ing screé evat t i ve the 
top chords. In t case I I ists, | ling 
tresse toy s I 1 not cc I viied v 
nailer st equate t ury t ; 1 t panel 
points tt it toy Is speci Sectior. 103 ( 
f these Vher 1st interlocking t § Ss are 
i over ind are of su t width id 
lity tra I I r or roof load to _ I 
ut the t chords betw pan point 
bendin in j i not | nsid | 
105. SPAN: (a) Span of steel joists shall not exceed twenty-four 
4) times tl lept! f th porti of the is 


106. SPACING: Spacing of steel 


shall be in 


steel joists shall not exceed five hundred- 
idius of gyration of the top chord 
case the top chord consists of a flat top 


web, the radius of gyration of 


center 
be taken. 


n 


joists in steel joist construction 


compliance with the provisions of Section 100 (b) 


herein. In other than steel joist construction, steel joists may be 


used, in accc 


specifications, 


b ; 


I support roof 


rdance with the provisions of Section 113 of these 
1t spacings greater than permitted by Section 100 


jecks. 


NOTE: The foregoing constitutes approximately the first half of 


the “Standard Specifications for Steel Joist Construction,’ 


‘ 


adapted 


from those published by the Steel Joist Institute. The second half 


will appear next month. 
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PEOPLE 


who count with those who sell in the Building Field 








FRED N. SEVERUD, Consulting Engineer, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
(Left to right) Fred N, Severud; Max Krueger, Chief Engineer; V. Buergin, Chief Draftsman; E. G. Elstad, Executive Manager, 


“ 
A. designing engineers, consultants 
to architectural firms and to many 
industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, we are intensely concerned 
with progress in construction meth- 
ods and design techniques. 

“Our interest in the broad aspects 
of structural design has led us to the 
development of new construction 
systems and new building products. 
Among these are insulated metal 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Pencil Points 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION — Publishers of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG, METAL 
INDUSTRIES CATALOG, MATERIALS & METHODS, Scientific, Technical and Architectural 
Books, and advertising management for the American Chemical Society Publications. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


lined partitions and pre-cast concrete 
panels with special properties used 
as floor slabs and building walls. 

“Because of its consistent profes- 
sional presentation of significant de- 
velopments in building design and 
product and material usage, we find 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE a practi- 
cal and stimulating tool with which 
to work.” 


—F. N. Severud 


Write for a copy of the 
current issve 






PROGRESSIVE ARC ; ECTURE LIBRARY 


It has long been recognized that there is a serious need for design. 
construction. and cost information about various types of buildings. 
With this first volume of our “Progressive Architecture Library.” we 
introduce a new series of books, each volume of which deals with a 
specific building type and answers many of these problems. 


Other volumes, in similar format, will deal with Shops and Stores by 
Morris Ketchum; and Apartment Houses by Joseph Abel and Fred N. 








Severud. 





HU SPITALS — INTEGRATED 


To be published 


about November 15. 


Orders Accepted 
Now. 


About 275 pages. 


Price $9.00. 


THE BOOh 


Here is an authoritative and comprehensive volume on all phases of ho: 
pital design, construction, costs and equipment. It is written by a wel: 
known hospital consultant who is completely familiar with the archite 
tural problems invo'ved in this work. 


This book is a thorough, well-illustrated study based on a lecture seri# 
given at the Architectural League of New York under the auspices of t! 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and the D4 
partment of Public Works, New York. This material has been great 
augmented and includes discussions by Doctors Kingsley Roberts, Leo Tat 
and Otto I. Bloom. There are also chapters by Thomas H. Creighton and 4 
Gordon Lorimer. 


Those who have heard the lectures or read the manuscript believe that tl 
book will be of unquestionable value to architects, engineers, designe™ 
draftsmen, hospital administrators, municipal boards of health and pub! 
works, and members of the medical and nursing professions. 


To the right you will find a complete list of the chapters included in th 
book. It will give you some idea of the comprehensive nature of this volu™ 
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DESIGN... by ISADURE RUSENFIELD 


THE CHAPTERS 


—— 
me SCO SO NI 


le. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Need for Hospital Facilities 

Comprehensive Planning 

General Considerations and Functional Elements 
The Nursing Unit 

Diagnostic and Therapeutic Facilities 

X-ray and Radiation Therapy 

Laboratories, Necropsy 

The Operating Department 

The Maternity and Pediatrics Departments 
Service Departments 

Outpatient Department 

Special Hospitals 

The Small Hospital 

Housing and Training Facilities 

Daylighting for Hospitals 

Artificial Illumination 

The Mechanical Plant of the Hospital 

Hospital Construction 
Hospital Construction Cost 


THE AUTHOR 


Besides being a well-known hospital consultant, Mr. 
Rosenfield was for many years the architect in charge 
of hospital design for the City of New York. 


Mr. Rosenfield has conducted a course on hospital 
administration at New York University and has 
written numerous articles for architectural and hos- 
pital magazines. Upon graduation from Harvard in 
1922, Mr. Rosenfield worked with E. F. Stevens, well- 
known hospital consultant. For many years, prior to 
the death of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Commissioner of 
Hospitals, New York City, Mr. Rosenfield worked in 
close relationship with him. 


Among Mr. Rosenfield’s important recent assignments 
is a program study for the development of integrated 
health and hospital facilities in Puerto Rico. 


Enclosed find § for pies of 

Hospitals—Integrated Design. | understand that liveries 

will be made to me postpaid Add 18¢ s tax to your 
for Ord ivered in New York City 
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STRENGTH! Every color 
takes a fine point and holds 
it under pressure, 


OPACITY! A little lead 

will do 2 lot of work, for 

PRISMACOLOR covers with 
| a single stroke. 


SMOOTHNESS! The beats 
are double-waxed to speed 
your hand and spare you 
effort. 


BRILLIANCE! The colors 
rival the finest oils in vivid 
pigmentation. 


BLENDING! Any two or 


more colors combine in a 
smooth intermediate shade. 





PROGRE 





PERMANENCE! Nox a 


single color shows appre- 
ciable fading after a year's 
exposure to sunlight. 


and 
heres your chance 
fo prove Ct... 


Ernest Eagle will send you a free 
PRISMACOLOR in any hue you 
want to try. When you write, 
please mention this publication 
and your pencil dealer. 


901 Indigo Blue 925 Crimson Loke 
902 Ultramarine 926 Carmine Red 
903 True Blue 929 Pink 

904 Light Blue 930 Magenta 
905 Aquomarine 931 Purple 

908 Dark Green 932 Violet 

909 Gross Green 935 Black 


936 Dark Gray 
937 Light Gray 


910 Emerald Green 
911 Olive Green 


912 Apple Green 938 White 
915 Lemon Yellow 939 Flesh 
916 Canary Yellow 942 Yellow Ochre 


943 Burnt Ochre 
944 Terra Cotta 
945 Sienna Brown 
946 Dork Brown 
949 Silver 

950 Gold 


917 Yellow Orange 
918 Orange 

92! Vermilion 

922 Scarlet Red 
923 Scarlet Lake 
924 Crimson Red 


ACTE ES le= TURQUOISE PRISMATAP AR Scr? © 929 


TOE TURQUOISE 





PRISMACALAR 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY « NEW YORK 
OF CANADA, 





LTD., TORONTO 


sSSIVE ARCHITECTURE °* Pencil Points 





Adam, Frank, Electric Co. o.....0....0.... 129 
Adams & Westlake Co., The .............. 46 
Air Reduction Sales Co. ..............cc0000 22 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corp. .... 39 
Air Transportation Association for 

Railway Express Agency .................. 110 
Aluminum Co. of America .................. 119 
American Roof Truss Co. ..... sdiceneee 150 
American Steel & Wire Co. 27 
American Sterilizer Co. .......00000000.. 11 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ............ 37 
a 6,7 
Anemostat Corp. of America .............. 121 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. .. 130 
PUR TRICE Ce, BC. onsceccccsecescessesses 16 
De Ge Te PRRIS Coe. on nccscccesesecss Kotaed 142 
Barber-Colman Co. ........cccccccccesceseeeeee 10 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 

ee a Woe 
Bennett-lreland ................... 132 
Blaisdell Pencil Co. .......... . 140 
1 ee . 143 
4. eae 13 
Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co. 26 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc. ............ 146 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Ca. . 3rd Cover 
I GRIER ovcccsiccnrsiccernsove 51 
Caeeiey Co, B06. ...-....00..c.000 144 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 145 
Celanese Plastics Corporation 5 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 38 
Cheney Industries .......... 146 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp.— 

Lumnite Division ............. 126 
Columbia Steel Co. 27 


Committee on Steel Pipe Research of 


American Iron & Steel Institute .... 41 
Corbin, P. & F., Division, American 

Hardware Corp. .............c0c0000 . 141 
| a 50 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Pencil 

Sales Dept. ............ 135 
Dixon's, Typhonite Eldorado Pencils . 135 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association . a 
du Pont, E. |. De Nemours & Co., Inc. 122 
Eagle Pencil Co. ................ vee 154 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. . ven 
Elliott, B. K. Co. ......... . 148 
Feber, A. W., lane. ............. . 109 
Field, Alfred, & Co., Inc. . . 148 
General Controls Co. . . 148 
General Electric Co., Air 
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ONE OF THE NICEST INSTANCES I'VE EVER 
HEARD OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN 
THE ARTS was told us by Eliel Saarinen 
on his way back from a recent trip 
abroad. He had called on Jan Sibelius, 
and found the great composer and his 
wife much concerned over their inability 
to find clothing, or even material for 
clothing, for two expected grandchil- 
dren. Kinland, reports Saarinen, is 
bereft of many of the necessities, even 
cloth for babies’ clothes. 


Much concerned for his old friend’s 
sake, Saarinen had a brilliant inspira- 
tion and hied himself to tne office where 
he had practiced before coming to the 
United States. There he dug out of the 
files a great pile of drawings of early 
Saarinen architecture—drawings in ink, 
on tracing cloth. Thoroughly washed 
and ironed, the drawings became a 
stack of excellent linen—swaddling 
clothes for the Sibelius grandchildren! 
Certainly no child could ask for a bet- 
ter architectural background. 


CORNELIUS BOGERT KNOWS HOW TO 
RELIEVE THE MONOTONY OF DRAFTING. 
As I was going through a set of plans 
he had prepared while he was in Robert 
Montgomery Brown’s office, 1 paused at 
a beautifully drawn detail sheet, ruled 
into large squares with a detail in each 
square—except one. In the center of 
the sheet was a space not used, empty 
except for a neatly lettered line—“Com- 
pliments of a Friend.” 


I HAVE JUST COME BACK FROM THE CON. 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION IN PHILADELPHIA. A large 
group of architects from all over the 
country attended; perhaps Tim Pflueger 
from San Francisco came farthest, 
but Perry Johanson from Seattle and 
Charles McCauley from Birmingham 
also did a bit of traveling to talk hos- 
pital design with others equally inter- 
ested. The architects’ meetings at the 
A.H.A. convention will from now on be 
a regular thing, and should develop into 
an important get-together. It’s an as- 
tounding occasion that can bring to- 
gether such divergent individualists as 
Oscar Stonorov and Francis Bullfinch. 


ESSIVE ARCHITECTURE * Pencil Points 


The A.H.A. roster of “qualified” hos- 
pital architects is growing rapidly, and 
there seems to be a sincere desire to 
make it as large and all-inclusive as 
possible. Everyone recognizes the fact 
that no small group can possibly design 
all the hospitals needed. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM IS AN ART 
THAT HAS BcEN SADLY NEGLECTED. 
For one thing, it is an unusual person 
who combines professional and _ tech- 
nical knowledge, the philosophical ob- 
jectivity needed for criticism of any 
art form, the ability to express opinions 
well, and the willingness to parry ex- 
pressions of violent disagreement. We 
are always glad to see an attempt at 
critical estimates of architects and the 
architecture they produce; hence we 
welcomed a release from the public 
relations people who are handling the 
twelve houses at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
designed especially to use the Ingersoll 
Utility Unit. From the tabloid criticism 
implicit in the titles of the houses to 
the more detailed descriptions of each 
design, careful analysis is evident. 
There are: Harwell Harris’s “Cali- 
fornia ranch style,” Edward D. Stone’s 
“modified Southern,” Alden B. Dow’s 
“Midland contemporary,” George Fred 
Keck’s “Solar,” L. Morgan Yost’s 
“prairie type modern,” Hugh Stubbins, 
Jr.’s “basic,” and Hugh Stubbins, Jr.’s 
“expanded.” Hugh’s expansion, notes 
this critic, resulted in a house which 
“achieves esthetic interest . . . in spite 
of great window areas.” 


Royal Barry Wills’s “Cape Cod colo- 
nial” is evaluated as succinctly as we 
have seen that job done. “This house,” 
says the release, “is typical of what 
Wills has made known as the New 
England colonial atmosphere.” Most 
unthinking critics would have seen 
Wills’s work evolving from colonial 
atmosphere; here the twentieth century 
colonial atmosphere is properly defined 
as evolving from Wills’s work. 


Kran Wi 


SPEAKING OF CRITICISM. I HEARD AN 
INTERESTING CRITIQUE FROM AN IMPOR. 
TANT SOURCE RECENTLY. I called on Le 
Corbusier and found him hard at work 
in a New York hotel bedroom. “I have 
had a long depression,” he said, “But 
now it seems to be over.” He had just 
signed a contract for a housing group 
in Marseilles, and he is getting beyond 
the preliminary stage in urbanism 
studies for several regions. He is writ- 
ing a book, is planning to republish 


. several earlier works, and has submitted 


a minority report as French member of 
the U. N. Headquarters Commission, 
A large number of water-color and pas- 
tel drawings scattered on bed, bureau, 
and chairs were illustrations for yet 
another book. 


We had a lunch which turned out to be 
good fun, despite language difficulties. 
Two of the waiters in the restaurant 
were French and ignored all other pa- 
trons to attend to my guest. I doubt 
if they recognized his importance, but 
they certainly appreciated his good-fel- 
lowship. I’m sorry I can’t report on 
their conversation, but I did gather that 
“Corbu” told one of them that oil de- 
posits had been discovered during the 
war near this man’s home town, and kept 
secret from the Germans. At that point 
we almost lost an over-excited waiter, 
before dessert. 

But I was speaking of criticism. When 
I got his attention back, I asked Le 
Corbusier if he had visited any of the 
prominent New York architects, and he 
said, “Yes—one.” Believe it or not, he 
couldn’t remember the name. “I sat 
there,” he said, “and they brought in 
front of me plans for many buildings— 
large buildings—very costly. I looked, 
and I studied, and I said—yes, this is 
the influence of Le Corbusier. This is 
Le Corbusier. This is 150 percent Le 
Corbusier.” 


WE ARE REALLY OVERWHELMED AT 
THE MANY EXPRESSIONS OF SUPPORT 
which have come as a result of the 
“editorial promotion” letter we sent out 
recently, stating once more, as simply 
as we could, our aims in life. We are 
grateful, proud, humble. And also, look- 
ing at the swell things we have ahead 
to publish, quite confident. 


Reader response is always interesting, 
and I should probably report that Ben 
Small’s “Specification Surgery” article 
in July drew more letters—all but 
one approving—than anything else 
we've published this year. It seems & 
shame not to print all the letters we 
get during a month on the VIEWS 
page, but I’m afraid many that warm 
the cockles of our editorial hearts would 
simply bore the rest of you. 
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